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[PRICE, 15 CENTS. 








BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
4 BALTIMORE, MD. 


7.& ¥ SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS., 
NEW YORK. 


[ESTABLISHED 1866.] 


N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 


STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES, 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, MASS. 
95 TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


QXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES, 


ART METAL - WORK, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, - 
120-126 WALKER =...} New es 


TJ ASPINWALL & SON, . 


TI LES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
places and Decoration generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. ee 


NEW SETS JUST ISSUED. 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
* “ 6,26 “ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
“ “ 7,26 “ Chicago and Milwaukee Residences, 
(just built). 
$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 
Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 LA SALLE SrT., CHICAGO. 


Q#0 BUILDING STONE CO. — 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YORE, N. Y. 
350 FIrTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FirtH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


( PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring Tiles. ‘6 4 Designs for ev Work, 

F ANDO MIRANDA, Sole Agent in U.S. 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

















(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 


Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-d-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East E1eutreents Srt., New York. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 

ae oe Established 1817, 
MiTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 


MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WEsT 23D Sr., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


seas P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Soutn FourtTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S# YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLoorRs, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 ) Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Pice,$ E. H. WOOTTON ({ R’ms 14,16 &17, 
_NEw York. ') N.Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FLYNT BUILDING AND CON. 
STRUCTION CO., Palmer, Mass. 
CONTRACTING. 
Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 
MILLS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
AND BUSINESS BLOCKS. 


Also, for the construction of Railroads, Dams and 
Bridges. 


We make Mill-Work a Specialty. 


Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng- 
land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with parties in any locality. 


PROBER T C. FISHER, 


Successor to FisHerR & BIRD, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 





Established 1830. NEW YORK. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HieH ART MAJOLICcA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RENDLE'S 

HORTICULTURAL AND 
SKYLIGHT WORKS. 

SKYLIGHTS, CONSERVATORIES, PLANT-HOUSES, 


GRAPERIES, WINTER-GARDENS, ETC., 
Erected and Glazed, on 





RENDLE’S PATENT “ACME” SYSTEM. 
For Dlustrated Catalogues, Estimates, etc., address, 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 

UNITED BANK BUILDING, BROADWAY & WALL Sr. 
NEw YORK. 

[VHITTIER MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[. S: GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK OFFICE, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


RANE’S 
VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
_ SPEED STEAM 


ELEVATORS. 


New YORK OFFICE, 92 & 94 LIBERTY St. 
Boston OFFICE, RooM 83 MASON BUILDING. 
CHIcaAGo WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON Sr. 
O07 7S 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 





For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yor, Boston, AND | PHILADELPHIA, 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. | 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

} - The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
. TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
' TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
| TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
; ees THE COUNTRY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


B. G. iter & Co., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
iy hr New York City. The Miller Iron Co., dence. 
Brace, Cook & Co., ©" | Sanford Bros. . Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Oo., N Knisely & Miller . ny 
Wasson & Martin, Albany, N. Y. | J. C. McFarland & o., . Chicago, Til. 
Hoy & Co. Albany, N. Y. | Wm. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., Troy, | W. R. Allen & Co., . San Francisco, Cal. 
Troy Stamping Works, . ° ° Troy, N. z. | Bakewell & Muilius, ° ‘ ° - Salem, Ohio. 

Millar & Son, oe Utica; N | Biersack & Neidermeyer, - «+ =Milwauk 
W.H. Scott, . . ° Portiand. Me. | The Bio a - «+ Hartford, 
J. w. Jordan, . orcester, 

CARD. 


By decisions of the U.S. Cireuit Couris the Exclusive ht to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 
any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUS , and AUSTIN, OBDYKE & Co. are the only 
ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and trea: a 


INF RINGERS. 


BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL. 


Ritchie’s Patent 
SPIRAL LOCK-SEAM PIPE. 


o 
Expanding Conductor.) peg sea. Looxseam 
Guaranteed no Infringement. Each length a single perfect piece, 


— not short lengths soldered together. 


The IRWIN & REBEE 
PATENT 


Expanding Water Candactor, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
8.8.8. Conductor Co. 
ZIMITED, 

47 Federal St., Allegheny, P. 


THe Stanprinc SEAM al- 
lows of an easy and secure 
fastening, keeping the pipe 
far enough from the wall to 
make any overflow from the 
eave pipe or head, run down} 
the spout, and not the wall ; 
and will open, in case of 3 
freezing, so as to prevent 





THE! ONLY REAL 











speaking tubes. 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Albany St., near Main St., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO. 
ss Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 











Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for th years past. 











aPurart.diasc A 


BT 125759 MADISON STREET 














KELLEY & COMPANY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 





MEGAIS : sso, 
BRONZE, 
a STERLING SILVER. 


ARTISTIC. STAINED GLASS 


= pansies Send ia Hand- = to 




















Will outlast any expanding conduc- 
tor, and is far the cheapest and neat- fA 
est pipe for spouts, ventilation or f 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, j 








J. 4 R LAM, 59 CARMINE Ela NEW YORK. 


34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —* _jj 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 











bursting, and still “remain Stained Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 
PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 


DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 





PRONONPAS, —- 
E. B. Badger & Son 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, ra, Philadelphia: ohn G, Het Het 


sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bee. 














G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James ero 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 


, EST. LONDON, ENG., 1854. 












ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street, New York. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW'S, and BOOTE & CO'S. 


MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any 
design. Large Stock of 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces. 


Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
Experienced men kept to set Mantels, 
Grates, Tiles, 





Y i Works, 20: W. 4th St., N. ¥. 





Beautiful & Lasting for Seema 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, 


Bs Staine d 
The original and existing Manufactory of 


MINTON’S § UB: 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 


and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths. 


’ MALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cats 
——_* pane Te Py sheets ‘Son and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


So. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, W.C. YOu PHILADI ELPHIA. PA. 
No. 185 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





MEINTON, HOLLINS & CO., 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 











Forty-Eight.. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & Co., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 


Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, etc. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 

tion. Glass works on the premises 
































REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
Successors TO CooK, REDDING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITs VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and out to size. 


146 FRANKLIN §T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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New York, Caryl Coleman, No. 9 East 17th St. REPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee, 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. San Francisco 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 

Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 
Detroit, F. H. Probasco & Co., 201 Woodward Ave. 








Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


= 
* reve, nas” bOW’S ART ILE 
Chelsea, Mass. ® 
St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Washington, — ard & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | Milwauk Mathews Bros. 
. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St.,So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 


Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 
Montreal, P. Q., J Wright & Co., 9 Beaver Hall St. 














Stained Giass. 


Decorators, 











Friederichs & Staffin, 


& Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


BR phelara Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 


107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





ECORV AT 


33 East 17th Street,"New York. 
Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS,| ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 








Stained Glass of Every Description, 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 


Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 
and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 


STAINED GLASS 


: les of Mr. La F. nn For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
‘xamples 0! r. arge r a n §= 
Trinity Church, Boston.” St. Thomas's Church. N. Y. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Memorial Hall, Harvard College. The Brick Church : : 
XY Garfield Memorial, at Williams College.’ | 1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


And the following private residences : — 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus 
W. Field. §&.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 


S. S. MARSHALL & BROS., -RUTZLER & BLAKE, | 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


STAINED GLASS. Steam Heating Apparatus, 


No. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
CLEVELAND 
170 & 172 Centre St., New York. 
E. RUTZLER, G. W. BLAKE, 


* 
Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, ; 
99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. Retabliched 16%. Established 1664. 
H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. Y¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 























CHOICE FURNITURE. 
UNIQUE FRESCOES. 
MOSAIC GLASS. 
INTERIOR WOOD-W ORK 


LOW'S ART TILES. ‘vase 


For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, é&c. 
New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & Sth Ave., N.Y. 


MANTELS AND GRATES. 


Fine Brass Grates, Fn ders, Andirons, FireSets, etc. 


Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. 


FLO AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, 
For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc. Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ARTISTIC TILES 


FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by 


The International Tile Go, “"" *°™*recssacur" Soom 


(Limited.) Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond Sts., 


FROST & ADAMS, 


. # CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
| Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 


— AGENTS FOR — 
| Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy’s 
Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited, 


























C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and] 
Decorations. 
152 5th Avenue, New Work. 











W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


RANK HILL SMITH, 


171 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON 20.2 ccccccccccccs ccccccccccces MASS. 








For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 


OTTO GAERTNER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator, 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 








Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 


Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


28 School Street, Booms 10 « 11, Boston, Mass, 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R. I. 
WALKER & THOMPSON, 


Decorative Art Leather and 
LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
Decorations. 


No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








J. PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


Marble Mosaics, 


For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. '- eon Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. Note.—A party 
advertising to have superintended all work of this na- 
ture in N.Y. has never superintended any work there. 





[Established 1816.) 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS & SONS, 


Contractors for the Marble-Work of new City Hall, 
Philadelphia, 


Importers, Workers and Dealers in 


Marbles, Granites 


AND OTHER STONES. 
Agents for the Caén Stone and 
Aubigny Quarries, France. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
sa Sculptural Work a Specialty. 





WM. STRUTHERS & SONS. 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 






























































AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 
; , “ EDWARDS & COMPANY, jeenene' A, MORSE, Cc. M. WILLIAMS. EDWIN F, MORSE, 
a Electric Bel wareus | Elevators CLEM & MORSE, 
bat Electric Bells ana Annunc ators, a a 
i ee, Rima mua ane un ane | | Tone ee faa Wao 
Ph ; ¢ cap ibenen, Dest Openews for Apartment- canes, ate. i Hoisting | i owners oft ot wapoty aie fotos eyrereer to 
‘ | GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. Machinery. a 411 a and ais ¢ Cherry. y Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa.” 
| Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 41 Beaver St. N.Y. | s Liberty St, New York, 
4 
f { Architectural Iron and Jail Works. = - Ww _— E. " WHEE LE R, 
' : IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Established 1 
re Architectural T R ili d V Picootans, Manufacturer of Hubbard’s Patent 
| ven eat be nee an Veranaes,, 9 Inlaid Floors and Border. 
rt ron and Ja BANK VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, Mantels, | 7. Saaah Gemmaitiedh cel date Sane toate... metainee Gaim 
t Works and all kinds Zaaveek ane “yap uae f buildings, Bookcases Fine dwelling, “othee, and hotel sterlors and & rt Fornivere from 
i st Cuxate Ts ene Ey or ome 
: { Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohina BOSTON, BRIDGE WORKS, 
q G. L. Swett & Company, enn, a '3 Pemberton ma Square Boston 
; H Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta UGHT IRON TR 
iF Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS.| [8 (BOX AND D PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 
: — = a von ie —! t | For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
7 Sheet - Metal rNPROV = ETAL: 250 ox YEE outs. _ Structures. designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designing 
: ’, B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. | and construction of many wrought-iron structures, © an 
} Work They are the or 9 mad poh y - g. “4 bet the Hellotuwe Printin | smal, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
Pe . Co. Motenets Phas hie rp *e v. i tab. eed e all wes Office, ht-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build. 
| aul Gants ant ny thse seal Busildione tm Boot ry thr the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 
y@ € princip ings ston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. |PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Cement, |Best English Portland Cement.| Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
SEND FOR OIRCULAR,. 
Works: Grays, Essex, Ragland. Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. York Avenue and Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. T. H. BROOKS, 
JOHN MATTHEWS, Architectural (4 CHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
5 ra tive First Avenue, pene a San Streets, renitectura 
i - Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Bast iron-Work. ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 
1 Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS 
Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in & 
Sand Blast. | Superior Manner Cleveland, Ohio. 





| SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 


Send for i)!nstrated Catalogue or Estimates A H @ | } S E 


j EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Fireplaces, span 


Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, Mineral 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 

















tatiana 
—_— 





and Grates of all kinds, Aa t 
dicated. 
| Tron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. onan 
Grates, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 00 warm in winter 


and cool in summer; 





Semaine 


: Se 2 ae SS 


all sound is deadened;: 


THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal. 


fi } Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 
terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger 

i Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects 

a ; or other models. 

j i Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for 


furniture and interiors. 
ga Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batteryvmarch Street, Boston. 


E. V. R. THAYER, President. 8S. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


2 Apa 


pee Pres 
oS 


there is no thorougnfare for 
rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 
and dampness is kept out. 


Wholesale Price at Works, 
I One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 














_— 
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Sample and Circular Free. 


U.S, MINERAL WOOL 60, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 








ROSENBERC’S 


f ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, sHevticc. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 














4; STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f’s., 734-740 E 14th St., N. ¥. (Cc. B. COBURN & CO., 

$n 145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
a JANENTZKY & WEBER, 
z= , ° Fourney of an Architect in the 
ee ee . 

4 Draughtsmen’'s Supplies. | roa wary Burge 

Ga | Blue-Print Papers. Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawi By Feix } a. 8 

) u teen ae = ® D “s ? ng A yp NaRvoux, Fully illustrated. 1vol, Sv 


7 Artists Materials Generally. 
n? 1125 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Published by Jamrs R. Osceop & Co., Boston, Mass. 








r 


wv. 


pm 


pm 
Dn, 


Mass. 
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___— Elevators. 


Z. WILE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved Atal 
now manufactured, Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 
LOUISVILLE 


MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 
SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


ELEVATORS, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 
Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 


Established 1835. 
E. E. McCALYEY, 


Manufacturer and Builder of the latest improved 
Steam, Belt, and Hand-Power 


Passenger & Freight Elevators. 

Automatic Hatch-Doors, Also, Invalid Safety-Eleva- 

tors, and Dumb Waiters for Hotels and Residences. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


602 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOISTING 
Machinery Exclusively. 
STEAM, HYDRAULIC 


HAND POWER 
ELEVATORS. 


Send for. Catalogue and Prices. 


‘J, W, REEDY, 


£59 to 686 Canal St. New York. 82 to 01 Millnols St. (Meago, 





























WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, 


ADAPTED TO 
Wearehouscs, 


Stores, and. all Mercantile Struc tures. 


@ IT iS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. @ 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foilowing qualities : 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
‘The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom Novee 


Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


{t is indorsed by the leading Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices 


Fall information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 


148 Lake Street, Chicag» 





SHINGLE STAINS 


Much Preferred to 
LINSEED Olt AND CHERPER ALSO: 


Jr, 70 KILBY ST. 
S$: ‘CABSY., eT ON : 


co for 3 Sen dege 








ATLANTIC 


White Lead and Linseed Oil, 


ROBERT COLGATE & Co., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


287 Pearl Street, New York. 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Unegualied Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 









ee ‘ BOSTO 
‘ia? STON, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 


CLEVELAN D, 


\/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Atl | Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


New York. 
CINCINNATI, 
PITTSBURGH. 


CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 








— 





United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 
N.Y, 


“ry 





se 

To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the 
usual cost.of Accident Insurance by insuring in the 

United States Mutual Accident Association, 
$20 and 322 Broadway, New York. ‘The oldest, largest, 
Strongest and surest Mutual Accident Association in 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts- 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- 
surance with $50 weekly indemnity at a cost of about 
$25 per annum, or half that amount of insurance at 
corresponding rates. Architects or Master Builders, 
supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance with 
$20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, $12. 

How to become a member: — Write for Circular and 
Application-Blank, and when received fill out your 
application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary 
at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be 

promptly mailed to you. 








Best and cheapest 
Newark, N. J. 


Copying - Press made. 
GEO. A. OHL & 60. 











G. Wagner’s Sa ae oe - Specter, for Architects and 
igners. Send for Price-List to 





J. mansomanase ©O., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


HANOVE 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





GA GORI ss ccccccececcescsccees 81 ,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 

Net Surplus 


635,741. 4 
96,655.5 
833,744.56 











Total rt mewn January 1, 1882.... 2,565,141.29 
TL TS TL ES 
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MA 'THR 


A L, Ss + 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. 
BRICK. — PP M. 
Common: Cargo afloat. 


a eee $250 & $3 50 
JOTBCY occ ccccccccsercccccccsececs 4530 @ 525 
Ee BNO sccwens cectesccc acs vee] = 8 OO@ 550 
Haverstraw BP © évcecees anne 5 ap 600 

lst yWwiewhkstanseues 600 @ 650 

Fronts: 
CE. TTR cc ctcncesitccscoss 13 @ 14 00 
$6 GATK .. cece cc eereece ener cece 14 @ 15 Ww 

2% POG oobccccsecscccvcevccscees 14 @ 15 00 


Chicago pressed.......... 
Chicago Moulded 





Baltimore ......... 37 @ 4100 

Glens Falls — white.............- 30 @ 35 00 

Philadelphia.......cccccccscee ves @ 27 00 

THOMGOM so oc cccvccces cocccsccecscs @ 27 oe 

Mil Waukee. ....ccccccccscccecccecs 

Moulded: 

Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red. 2 0 @ 27 00 
— White.. 30 00 a 35 00 

White “ 


Enamelled: /mp. 


MOld,e.esee...----- | 45 00 @ 66 WO 
| 
Enameltled (edge.).... | 


85 00 & 100 00 


Enamelled (edge and end)........ 96 00 @ 115 00 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—( cask.) 
Chicago Lime in bulk. } 
WE, esedccenckeees cussict 
Rosendale Cement.............. 80@ 160 
Utiea, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, 
aweda kethine soevced< Not sold. 
Portland (English).. gureeras 260@ 310 
= (Say or’s Am. “ eee 205@ 240 
(Dyckerhoff)........... | 275@ 315 
(LAEOREO) 0 00002 0-ccece } 350@ 375 
o GND 5.040 0000 <sctnesces 276@ 300 
K. B. & 8. (Eng. ) Portland Rae anus 285@ 310 
Burham deauenl 260@ 280 
Vorwobler,..... COs seecccecesseces 265@ 325 
German ED Sead octgcass ace | 250@ 270 
. OO 250@ 280 


Selenitic..... 


Hydraulic Lime of Teil.......... 350@ 400 


Roman. be ss sedteoectevieucduc 275 @ 300 

Keene's coarse. cnt eherbes Oinee ces 500@ 600 

- fine.. 925 @ 1025 
Lime: 


Rockland and Rockpoit, (Com.), @ 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. le. « 75 @ 80 
State, finishing 9@ 110 
Plaster ot Paris patemnes. ‘. 130@ 135 
“  (casting).. ees 150@ 165 
Hair (Cattle) we bush.. 21@ 23 
* (Goat). 30 @ 5 
Sand, p load. . 100@ 125 


STONE. @ cubic foot, onal: )} 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone: 


MOTE. 2. csc cccccccscccscccveces } @ 100 
Joliet........ eecees Scecceecovecse | 
Lemont Cocevecccccees eevceces | @ 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


100 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Bualders and Contractors.) 


Eastern | Suilding Brick Hard 





750 @8 00 § S:0@ & 5O 80 @ & 50 ! 
Bay State Hard | Salmon i 
9 00 {| 500@ 60045 
| Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | Surctchers } 
S00@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 ll « @14 00 4 
Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed i 
19 00 @ 2 08 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 24 00 | 
Philadeiphia | — — ae 
#) 00 @ 45 00 | oo a 
Phila. mould } —-—. a 
50 00 @& 80 00 5 2200 @ 3500 teiteniadall 
65 00 @ 350 00 
@ 5500 ene! 
Glens Falls } —_——- — 
25 00 @ 26 00 5 4200 & —— 
40 00 @ —— 
Glens Falls } 25 00 @ ——— 
Mould. 60 00 a 100 00 nents 
30 00 @ 35 00 j 30 @ ———— 
35 00 @ 40 00 5a 
15 00 @ 60 00 5 O00 a@ 65 00 
@ @ 100 00 @7 
@ @ 120 00 Dom. } @ 4 
65 @ 75 
x0 @ 90 
a@ 1 Not Sold, 125@ 166 
Not sold. Not sold, 
@ 320 20 @ 350 
250@ 300 250@ 300 
300@ 350 30 @ 3% 
Not lid 450 @ 
Not sold Not sold. 
300@ 325 
275@ 300 
2185 @ 335 
30 @ 350 ,9W@ 3B 
1 65 
@ 320 275@ 3: 3253@ 350 
@ 750 7T50@ 900 6 m0 7 00 
@ 11 11 0 @ 12 50 11 50 @ 1200 
@ 110 Not sold. 100@ 125 
@ 115 Not sold. 
Not sold. Not sold. Not sold, 
Not sold. Not sold. Not sold, 
170@ 190 @ 175 160@ 22 
@ 225 @ 200 225@ 250 
@ 30) 30 @ 35 22 a” 
a 30) 35 @ 40 @ 
@ 150 100@ 125 75@ 18 
@ 60 
95 @ 100 @ 375 @ 
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““MORTON’S METAL” FOR HEAVY SASH 


(Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) USE 


Cable and Champion Sash-Chains RAYMOND’S — 
and Patented Attachments. Compressed | ead Sash Weights, 


"he mos CLI sE: SHEAPEST article i » market for suspending 
The most RELIABLE - CHEAPE . article in the market for suspending With Wrought and Malleable-Iron fastenings. 
W indow-Sashes. 


hi HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, 


wie Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ie THOMAS MORTON, 


For a Sass 


F 250 LBS 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
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4 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia ae 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices. (Prices to Builders and Contractors. 4 = 
" lhimension.. pat 0eee oces cet eussune . @ 500 P ton 20 @ 2R »@ 5.00 . as . —— Hi 
: ae REE AAI SINS 2, ee AERC a 169 p perch | & 50 P cord. a ca Twice the heft of iron. ij 
i Rubble ... peeeseseeres eeeeie a 125 @ 150) 8 50 a Occupying only half |’ 
- & Bluestone: P sq. ft.) ) : —t = iit 
: Sidewalk ..... eo cena 30@ 500 9 @ 175 7a@ 100 70@ 9 the space. Wis 
' Planed . , ‘ 50@ 600 iD 50@ 100 110 @ 125 iN 
' Sandstone, aeons ‘ ‘ i 
Longmeadow ........--.--e+-eeeeeeeees , Pr io@ ' 4 | 50 P cubd.f Prices no higher ul 
srown (Connecticut ) @ 25 @ i 1 50 cub.ft. Mi 
Awmbherst..... ; St se 100 @ »@ 100 55 @ 65 ) than the ordinary u 
Bisrea.... 6. cee eee eee es wenn eees 15 @ $4 s@ 45 @ 55 { 7W7@ 9 cast lead-weights. ae 
Berlin. ... Lanen bnehbentaeekincons S 75 @ (w 80 @ 90 55 @ 65 ” ’ a 4 
Bay of F andy. babipery cas caine | @ 100 Not sold Not sold. Freight allowed to any part of the country. 
an. ccinsinances ian esenae 80 @ 25 125 4 : 35 “ Send for Circular. 
New Srensvick.... isepahocemuna: ae a 00 0 @ 00 “ 
3: Oe ies cuss accabeuaknas babes @ @ 200 as J. N. RAYMOND, 
} Marble: bs _ 
: Lee, Mass... . (rane seethesion a 175 @ 259 Not sold. 200@ 250 55 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
- | " Rutland, white...........-.-.--+s++ee- a @ 300 350@ 500 225 @ 250 
4 Sutherland Falls weeiwea vadue Gk 123 @ 17 @ 200 350@ 500) 1530 @ 250 
Glens Falls, black.........-...--+-++++- a 200@ 300 Not sold. 400@ 450 THE HOLLAND 
Italian, blue- Peet Pee a 0 @ 60 @ 140 ——— ‘ 
he eneaesinaaente ‘ 09 @ 350| Not sold. s%@ oo|Patent Wrought-Iron Boiler 
Vennessee, red... Serer re a Iivzi@ 250 @ 400 200@ 300 
Knoxvil eee Sere ; a 5 @ a0 @ 400 @ 150 a 
Pennsylvania, blue............--....++- a Not sold 223@ 250 
: Vermont, white.... iSksndhcavkbe a iw@ 200 350@ 500 
Slate; Rooting (P square)...........++- 
os green. Finetenuehs tet Tha Row ina 700 6245@ 8 1C a 70 
3 “ purple. nat wit neo we 7 @ & AR 51h’ a 6h a *s&60 a700 
red... , 5 ih ates ie a ibm) 13 Oo @ 14-00 | —@ wi 500 a 575 
4 black, ‘Lehigh. ore rhe a brownville, Me, | 7T2a 760 5) @ 575 
» “ Chapmans.... wees | — @ (0 @ 900 TH a Rw 600@ 625 
1 Niles, Am. Pp M.. a Vous >. Se, Not sold, @ 159 
s LUMBER. — ~M 
: (Ordinary dimensions. 
Boards: 
Pine, Ist quality, clear . 65 vO @ Tb SOO a ‘Sow | 4400 a 4900 
. vd quality ...... : 55 0 @ 60 Ot zoo a@ +4 00 4000 @ 46 00 
“ 3a seme Bvee¥ - .} 1800@ 2200 ea SS mH 37 WO @ 44 1K 
spruce coascane eee am a 250 liena@ 1259 Not sold, 
Hemiock... ... iach ie ; ea.l7 a 1s lliva@ 125 @ ww 11 50 @ 15 008 
Yellow pine... eebeee a { 30 °0 @ 33% a 28 00 16 00 @ 18 50 
iy ci tence Secnke be nego cbse eseSer CHeNE a 200 @ 3500 @ @ 
, Clapboards : = 
Ss -verecs ee: ae Bas a@ 0 @ 55 00 14.00 @ 22.00 ae FOR STEAM HEATING. 
SPTUCE. .. ...ccscess buch os v0 1 2300 @ 3010 Vot sold. — ae 
coal S HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - Troy, N. Y. 


Framing Timber : 


Pine .... .* ° . codes 13 00 @ 15 50 | 25 00 @ Zz 35 00 
cee wee ee| uogue| S082] $8928] ore OnVERING 
: i eck s eiok's 12 15 00 a 13 19 00 1200 & 1% . 





~~ 



























Senieck oes \@ 3 
Yellow pine on suvbaans “Fe 20 00 (a iM 1a 25 22 @ ‘ 
; Laths: 
+ Pe «ubaes . sees a 5@ 235 22@ 
? Spruce... ° ° eee 21I5@ 23% 215 @ 2B Not sold, 
| Shingles: 
Pine, shaved . : ohe 500 @ 60 a Not sold 
, Pine, sawed.. sk 100@ 5 a 45 2235a@ 260 
Spruce, saw ed awaken ee nee 250 @ YT - 2 Noi sold, 
+ 28 nue aba ba eden bee : < YWa qa 3 5iu@ &0 ( 30" $10 2 
OaOa, BONG... ccccccceccgeeceses : a a Vot sold, 4”) 8 @21 
t rr a 2wa 350 a 230 20” 550@ l4 
@ Cypress. Split 7x2... --», 1800 @ Wv > 0a 600 $00 a@ 450 16° @ 200 
4 Miscellaneous : = 
- » oP t.. i « 6 Piles 6c. » ft. Not 80 
: Seah e pickets, penn a grees . as S00 Z 10 0 1 € “is “0 | Pine, 8@ + 1: 0v a 13 This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. 84. posts.)...... a a 3h ¥ 00a 1 got ee not a injuriously by heat or dampness,nor 
Chestnut ** A Ae a o% a 35 | ae sien oy a ag | °82 it be made a harbor for vermin. 
Finishing W oods: ® M. Asbestos Building- Mire- ' 
First Quality, Kiln-dried.) s uilding-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&c. 
: on x . _~ we ‘ 
' r+ tape aa @sm! wow wm] so@ | THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
: Cherry : oe kaa SO 00 @La 0 Ho a 9000 7500 @ 85 00 55 00 @ 65 00 
; i Chestnut - Ps Ms a a 5 8304 @ 5000 45 00 a 5u 00 60 00 @ 80 00 419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORE. 
. Butternut ji ass 10 00 @ 60 0 '@ 7000} 5000 @ 6000 55 00 @ 65 00 
Mahogany, Baywood...... : : @1S0 1K 100) @ 15000} 150 00.@ 180 Ov 106 00 @ 
; ad St. Domingo..... .. ee @ 350 14 LRH OO a 2500) Zh 00 @ 300 00 = 
" “ Maple phate anes soacs: « ‘ 00 @ 50 iu @ 6500) 32000@ 3500 30 00 @ 5000 
: Oak, red se tee teen ween inners . a i f a 5O00} B0O@ 4000 35 00 @ 45 09 SHIELDS & BROWN, 
> oe oo tea ENN rerene Saran eee = ool 4 “| 55 00 @ 6500 78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ill 
; . ocoeeee . : a 90 ) moO 4 RE 0 a 8000 
Sycamore quartered .. nbuess Cubonsed a *nuw oO @ MOO) ‘ “ MANUFACTURERS AND BOLE PROPRIETORS OF 
Pine, clear........ . ; , 6500 a 7 a t HOM a yew] 65 00 @ 90 00 
Red wood a ee ; 7000 @ Th hoo @ TAH 600 @ Too 100 00 @ ez 
Rosewood. ee flee ee 5 a ‘ a 7 - INSULATED 
Walnut . black énveenese . : 125 00 @1 , eideu S200 @ 1% 80! 160 00 @200 00 Ati : 
Whitew wal scbeneeaees - 15 Ww @ Ff SiMe §645 3000@ 3500 20 00 @ 30 00 z < 
Yellow pine — M.... . a 4 hiw~e 5 2000 @ 35.00 30 00 @ 35 00 
Gum wood, best Tl Ni APE 20 00a 35 00 - OR OILERS AND STEAM Pipes, 
PAINTS. (/n oil, P /b. 
White lead, Am...... ... .... 53 @ é 5} @ ‘ 5} @ 53 i@ 6 Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
el ae eee is ive 5@ sé 5 a s 7@ it | 4@ 8 FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Red, AM., 0. ceeeeeeneee oe os 6@ the 6 @ 6} i @ " Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
“a ee 6@ - 5 o A a 2 . 4 @ 64] The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
; « ° eee vo (a 4 » a wi « ry SO a Pu Am. 12 @ 1 > s cripti . 
Red Indian, Eng.......... ....- 12 @ 20 12 @ wy w & “4 12 @ = Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
Teollow Ochre. .........scccessessese 6@ 15 7@ 12 3@ 6 1@ 9 
“ DS ...smccevsebnbas L2@ 2 Ik @ 25 2 @ 25 12 @ 25 
«reen (chrome)...........+.+- 8@ 13 & on 8s @ » oe 4 
Bal nee oat cae 23@ 40 25 @ 0 ; @ 35 14 @ 29 Established 1827 
iB Black, lamp, eeoses cess 15 @ 25 i565 @ 2 @ 30 12 @ 18 W. JACKSON, & SON, 
| Blue, ultramarine.. panera taki 12@ WwW ik@ 30 @ 35 20@ 35 Manuf: are and 
Oil, linseed, (raw) .......--.- , 53@ 54 Ma@ 59 @ 49 54@ 58 “ey e 
: e “ " boiled.. € 56@ 57 7@ 63 @ 53 57 @ 60 Importers 0 
: it Se = 30@ 31 5 @ 4? @ 3 33@ 41 
: a eh... = é + fT S ote + Grates, Open Fireplaces, 
A oe = peesboces cone - a 2 50 @ ;o a 400 175 3 00 Fenders, Fire Irons, etc. 
+ EAT o> = 02900000 erann en ere “* 2@ 3 2@ 4 @ 03 2@ 2 1166 Broadway 
4 1 Whiting. ..........-.s000eseee eee es je 50@ 9 1@ 1 @ 2 i ori6 Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
Paris white, (Eng..) peepee a. ob 4 .e 3 130 @1 60 246 Front Street, 
i Litharge, Am............... CaS kot B@ 5 63 @ 7 6&@ 10 | 64 7 Near Peck Slip, 
i "i Sienna, ---- sek piikin.paretiathiied 12@ 17 | 14 @ 20 4 é 16 “ 14 New York. 
! : } NN 8 ends easescuseetebin Sesnes | u@ i ' 14 @ 20 @ 10 | 9@ M4 


(Continned ¢ er page vii.) 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
tons. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Firém:Hearth 


In various forms, viz: — 
Air-Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Room Heaters, 
Stoves, Double Heaters, 
MW Each combining the ventila- 
tion of an cpen fire with the 
power and e eonomy of a 
warm air furnace. 


“ Palace King Furnaces.’ 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman $t., New York. 


THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 



















from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 
2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 
= a 
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ae Self ora Durable, 
Economical , Ghe@?’ 
+UNiroRm Heats No Gas#Busr, 
& OR SMOKE * No sesceraaey 
3% Cesurncrunee | Bry _ 2 








Deating and Wentilation. 


PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OPEN 


Fire-Places 


FINE 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 











IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE- PLACE FITTINGS. 
1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 


DETROIT SsEAm RADIATOR co. ’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


rhis radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coil. 
\ diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
the « sr leg to the of posite side of the dia- 
into the next loop, and so on through the 
curing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an LMME- 
ing of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
ure, and surpasses all others in the perfection 

operation, te auty of design, and simplicity of coustruc- 

e loops o1 tions are made complete and independ- 

ent of each other, adi each loop is screwed to the adjacent 

op bya double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus forming a 
p e “> ct joint not affeeted by coutraction or expansion, 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. It has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 

mstructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is nu accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 





















































Stable 
Fittings 


a specialty. 
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Send for 
SATALOGUE. 


Brass Peidus Andirons, Fire-Sets, Coal-Hods, Frames, Iron Fireplaces, Tile Stoves, 


Artistic Wrought-Iron Andirons, Fenders and Fire-Sets. Our own Make. 
Agts. for the new and beautiful “TRENT” ART-TILES. 
Estimates given on Fireplace and ‘Tile-work of all deseriptions. 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
Send sia cents in stamps for Brass Catalogue. 


JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all P i¢ Buildings Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


THE H. B. SMITH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
os es 


Heating Apparatus, 








For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold's Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold's Vin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill's Sectional Safety Boilers. 
A. MERCER, ENGINEER, 
Office and Warerooms, 
*137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


W. H. Harrixon & Bro. 








Steam Heating Apparatus, 


For Public or Private Buildings. 
Sole New York Depot For the Sale of the 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


F GRATES 


- FIREPLACES 








Albany Steam Trap Co.’s Specialties. 


133 & 135 W. 25th St.. New York. 
(Bet, 6th & 7th ‘Aves.) 
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Se , Furnaces and Ganges. 
nd for Tuustrated Catal: ngue. 1455 Chesinu 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-list. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured 
and for sale b 


y 
CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
ul Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agente for apeny and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., aipeng, N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York ae ae vicinity, Georer H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St.. New York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and vicinity, Mercnant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila. 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and yoming, Mitton Roerrs & Son. Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Ruypis, Srence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Caas. M. Bromwicu, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., SaRrcent, GueeNLeaF & Brooxs, 45 and 45 Franklin St. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Groner L. Suir, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, Huehes & Sternenson, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can. 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Ngisow & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Uteh, and vicinity, D. D. Jones, Main St., Ogden, Utah. ——— 
Wholesale Agente for Rochester and vicinity, Trorrer, Geppes & Co., 29 Exchange and 10 Aqueduct 8ts., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILSON & RoGers, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLLum & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O 
Wholesale Agente for Baltimore. Md., Lyon, ConkLin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and icinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 








PAT’D FEB.292 AND 
MAY 911876. 














WARM-AIR Skylights. 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other R E G I S ¥ E R S . arriicwT LITIGATION. 


Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. | py TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G OU., &3 Beekman 
JOSEPH S. MILLE rR & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, St., New York. 64 Lnion St., Boston. NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 
rr ae Machel tenet — ilson & Miller. L hereby caution all persons agains. purchasing and 
. : ' — using my patented inventions in skylights, as the pat- 
ents thereon have been held by the U.S. Court to be 
- good and valid in law, and that 1 was the original, 
4 4 first and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Ofti- 

ree 1g Ing VY on Tac , | cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 
My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base qe, Hollow Bars with 

4 


gutters, cross gutters under al) joints and all com 
binations of the same, so important to prevent leak 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 
The Maker, the Seller and the User of my inven 
= tions are equal infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, I shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. Re 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919), 


Every Skylight furnished by myself or licensees 


S U PP LI E D wiil bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
: ° my name. 


- Every effort is being made to bring my suits to fina) 
Please call on us before Purchasing. wee, nd = paina or enpeuse is sear to that end, 


which will soon be reached. 
No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
G LO i E CS AS- L j Cc HT Cc oO M PA N Yy use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar 
3 ket, under temporary ee, afforded through 
H tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe 
77 and 79 Union St., Boston. cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 


more than the genuine, the quality and construction 


: ne cre at Chu rch LICHT. ex iY f h Voges aa, Waele tewewiels AND PATENTEE, 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, Ti Eighth Ave. New York 


Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
oe 


rs, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, e:c. New and ele- 
SA 
y 
























£ lesigns. Send size of rcular and estimate. A liberal discount 


' room (eet 
tu churehes aed the trade. 1. P. FRLUNK, 651 Pearl Street, N. Y- 


ia RILL'S EQUALIZING 
IMPERIAL GAS MACHINE, i < 


Makes Standard, Uniform 
A F HIN - Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 
!) Smoke or Smell, using plain 















Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 


DENNY BROS. & CO., Bat-wing Burners. and Condensation Proof, Free from 
34 Park Place, New York. The only Machine in the world that can Leakage from any source. 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive| reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see | Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
pamphlet. who endorses this statement. by us in any part of the country. 


; Ventilators and Chimney Caps for Smokey Chimneys. 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


39 Dew St... N.Y. | GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 

: mamas SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Coppe! 
Gntters and Conductors, 


Just the thing for Office Use, _|ss0 udinisox ive OEY * WRésros 


THE BROOKLYN 


“Picturesque Sketches,” Merle seruii wos 


PRICE, $1.50. 














James R. Osgood & Co., Publishers,| && a 


JOHN SETO 78 and 80 Washington Ave., 
' BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. §a7~Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list 





BICKELHOUPT’S ' 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
. Are the Cheapest and Best 
™ Manufactured Solely by 


CLOTH COVERS, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. Send for Illustrated Catslagee ” So™ 
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THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








Furniture and FJuterior Work. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete ; 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, | i 
etc,, furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates i Lt 
furnished. eS 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 
For Private Residences or Public Buildings. Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 
FACTORY, 2242 to 2256 . . °* Arnold St., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPROVED SEATING, SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 











Ne pre 
Halls & 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Send or Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
r\ manufactured by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


. 
19 Bond St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. Marble Mosaic Pavements 












Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of 
either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 


We employ Native Italian Artists specially trained 
for this work. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
198 - 200 Tremont St. - Boston. 





ARCHITECTS 


and owners of new buildings 
should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen, 

10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN C0., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Parquet 22 








PATENFER AVS BOt EoMNe’ 


CHICAGO.ILL 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
or Wo 0 Ww 0. F loors, 5-16 inch thick 5. 16 inch thic 


for rooms of all kinds, in new and old danny 

We mal a specialty of ‘these goods for Floors, 

1 Wainscoting, Walls and — ge tine: both 
1 


Plain and @rnamental. 2 We have the 
largest variety, largest stoc k on hand, and 
the largest factory in the U. S.,as well as a 


1d grooved 


W ood 0 10 p the European styles. Also 






47-49 WEST 14th St., and 48 WEST 15th St. 


larve saw mill and factory ina first-class time 
Between Sth and 6th Aves., NEW YORK. ber country, devoted exclusively to this business 
and defy competition in price or quality of 
goods. Se and ba oe r Soe =. sik rus and prices, 
and the size ‘ain & estimates 





JOHN W. BOUGHTON. 1118 Market St.Phila.Pa 





The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 


Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Royal Gas-Machine. 








THE BEST, ~ Economical 


MOST cand Reliable 


SS 


DURABLE, > Gas-Machine, 


For lighting Gountry and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 
Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 


Andrews Folding Parlor Bed. 


DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT SaG. 






Send for Catalogue. 


KEELER & co. 


EASTERN AGENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Allinformation furnished on application, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, ete. Electric Bur- 
giar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





_ THE REIHER IMPROVED 
Salf-Locking Transom Lifter, 


i @ answers equally well for all tran- 
soms. 
Hinged at the top. 
Hinged at the bottom. 
Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
at F. A. REIHER & CO. 
|| 11 and 13 S. Canal Street, 
i CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Cut showing the parts belong- 
ing to the transom lifter. 
A. The locking-bar. 
i'm B. The self locking adjusting 
i block. 
um 60CC.:Ss The operating rod. 
D. The lower bracket, 
KE. The lifting arm. 
F. The transverse bracket. 


NEW YORK WOOD-TURNING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Patent Corner Blocks for 
Casings and Wainscoting; 
Stair Builders’ Supplies; 
House and Picture Mouldings. 
Specialty, Square Turned Work. 


See illustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. 


VENEER CEILING 


For Library and Dining Room, in plain wood, not 
varnished or nicely decorated. 


Three-ply Veneer Covers a Specialty. 
Church Pews, Settees and 
Chairs for Halls, Lodges, 
Hospitals, Asylums and Depots. 


GARDNER & CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Three-ply 
Veneer Seat. 


183 CAN AL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Ropsuys, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 


The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade- 
quately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.”’ 


The N. Y. Star says that “it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CoO., Putushers, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


"Picturesque Sketches,” 


PRICE, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 


211 TREMOYT STREET, Bosron, MAss. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Koofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Parlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any Other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 
Ine laslas 










THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Val de Travers Rokc Asphalite, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervi ous. 

For estimates and full particulars apply to cffice, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R_ BRADBURY, Manager. 




















77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


GRATE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29 


satisfaction. 


more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 
The one whose operation I have observed personally most close] 


warm and well ventilated. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


7 Heat-Saving and Ventilating & 


, 1883, 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates _ 
of your make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given perfect 


They have fully met your recommendation and come up to my expecta- 
tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- — 
ply of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation, ‘This air being heated as 
it passes through the air chamber, pours into thgroom throngh the perfo- 3 
rations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply of heat which, I think, 9 


study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly = 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTHEWS. 
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THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE Friescon’s New Hot-Air 


pomestic use, FUIMPING ENGINE, 


For pumping water into tanks for 
| City and Country 
| Residences, 


RIDER'S IMPROVED “issu, Og 


mestic use, 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE.) pertectiy sate. 


Burns Gas, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 








Send for Catalogue. 


| Coal, or 
| Wood. Ericsson. 
Cc. H. DELAMATER & CO. | C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Manufacturers, 





16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Improved Rider. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PaoroGrapuic work. 


Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 
type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 
jects, without redrawing. 


Lithography. 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 


made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 
as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


IwOllN: POISONOUS 
SILICATE PAINT, | c2uzzwitsct chs sui bein a 
Does not discolor, chalk, or crack off, and covers PETRIFYIN CG LIQ UI D. 


further «han lead. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIALS 


HOWARD FLEMING, Sole Agent, 23 Liberty St., New York, 
ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave, 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 





Of all classes. 














Cash Capital ‘ eee + seeeeees eee + M3,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-lnenrance eens eose eeeeeeseees 00 covcceccsccecososoces 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadin«ted Losses and other Liabilities..................... 473,492.82 
i ia Tee: |. 6 faba eee bane hen anedect aanenane 3.250,778.61 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects’ 

Date 


METALLIC SHINCLES. 





, 


Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under all 
possible conditions, and nev- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 
To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 

** Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby St., Boston, 


NEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE, 


Working without Boller, Steam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 


When stopped all 
y expense ceases. 








71 John St., N. ¥. 









No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 
No Gauges. No 

ese Meer: Pumps. 

No Engineer or other attendant while running. 

UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 

vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for hydraulic 

elevators, or domestic purposes, etc., ete. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 

10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL. ... ..ccccscccscccee 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. «+» 852,970.05 
SUPPIMs.. vc cccccccccccse + secsccccccs 551,548.96 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 . 1,804,519.21 





The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 





THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER. 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 


Strong, clean to bandle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples. 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO. 








GLO. "AMERICAN ROOF NG CO. Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
22 Clit Street, New York Wm. T. ComsTocx, 6 Astor Place, New York. 






10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
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HE Scientific American gives a description of a large ice- 
machine, in use in a brewery at Savigny-sur-Orge, in 
France, which is so simple in construction and in regard 

to the materials used that it may be worth while for architects 


atus consists, in substance, of three parts, the air-pump, which 
is of the least complicated description; the absorber, which is 
merely a cylindrical tank, twenty-five feet long and four feet 
in diameter; hung from the underside of a raised platform, 
and the ice-cylinders, which are really truncated cones, having 
their larger end turned downwards, and closed with a tightly- 
fitting door, and communicating at their upper ends with the 
top of the absorbing cylinder. At the commencement of the 
day’s work the absorber is filled a little more than half full of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The air-pump is then set in motion, 
and a partial vacuum produced in the absorber. When the 
barometer shows that the pressure has been sufficiently reduced, 
water is admitted from large reservoirs to the ice-cylinders. As 
these are in communication with the absorber, in which a vac- 
uum exists, an active evaporation immediately takes place from 
the surface of the water, reducing its temperature rapidly ; 
while the strong sulphuric acid, which has a great affinity for 
water, absorbs the vapor as fast as it is given off, so that the 
process of evaporation, instead of being checked by the filling 
of the vacuum with watery vapor in place of air, goes on until 
the temperature in the cylinders is reduced below the freezing 
point, and the water congeals into a solid mass. The valves at 
the bottom of the cylinders are then opened, and a jet of steam 
is turned for a moment into the space between the double walls 
of each. This loosens the blocks of ice, which immediately 
drop into tubs set on the floor to receive them. The whole 
process is nothing more than an ingenious application of the 
familiar experiment of freezing a watch-glass full of water by 
setting it under the receiver of an air-pump with a saucer of 
sulphuric acid, but there is something imposing about the scale 
at which it is carried on. The blocks of ice, as they drop from 
the cylinders, weigh nearly seven hundred pounds each, and 
six of them are produced at every operation. Tue whole proc- 
ess of charging, freezing, and removing the ice, occupies from 
three to four hours, so that a product of fifteen tons of ice 
every twenty-four hours would be quite within the capacity of 
the apparatus. After the acid which is used for absorving the 
watery vapor has served its purpose a few times, it becomes too 
much weakened for efficiency, and is drawn off, and again con- 
centrated by heating in a suitable tank with coils of steam-pipe, 
until water enough has been evaporated from it to restore its 
strength. 


OT long ago some rubber factories in New England were 
burned, and the insurance companies, finding that the 
rates charged for that class of property did not cover the 

risk, raised them. ‘The manufacturers who were not burned 
out, finding that their expenses would be thus materially 
increased, and knowing something of the extraordinarily low 





cost at which cotton-factories are now insured under the mutual 
system, formed a project for a mutual insurance company 
among themselves, and consulted the officers of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company on the subject. 
They were at once encouraged and cast down by the informa- 
tion that it would be perfectly practicable to form and carry 
on a rubber manufacturers’ mutual insurance company, pro- 
vided each manufacturer would begin by spending a sum on 
protective appliances for his own mill, proportionate to that 
which woolen manufacturers are obliged to lay out in the same 
way before they are allowed admission to their own mutual 
insurance companies. As the adoption of adequate precautions 
in rubber factories would cost the owners from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars for each, the enthusiasm of the manufacturers, 
according to the Spectator, disappeared, and the stock compa- 
nies are likely to collect premiums of them for some time 
longer. 


N the face of it this result of the manufacturers’ inquiries 
@) seems an illogical one. Nothing is more certain than that 
the premiums paid for insurance must in the long run equal 

the losses, or underwriting would cease; and as stock insurance 
companies are reputed to pay out as much money for agency 
and expenses as they do for fire losses, it would appear that 
the rabber manufacturers, by keeping their premiums to them- 
selves, and saving the cost of maintaining agencies, might find 
it profitable to insure each other even without the investment of 


adie “ge - | any more money in precautionary appliances than the stock 
to remember the principle on which it is operated. The appar- “ 


companies would require them to spend. After the practice of 
insuring themselves had been fairly introduced among the man- 
ufacturers, they would soon begin to notice any carelessness on 
2ach other’s part which might lead to an unnecessary increase 
of the risk which all shared in sustaining, and from this they 
would probably be led in time to the establishment of rules like 
those which the cotton and woolen manufacturers find it so 
profitable to impose upon themselves; aud the whole rubber 
trade would receive great and permanent advantage. All this 
seems so obvious that one is inclined to wonder at the short- 
sightedness of manufacturers in continuing to insure their build- 
ings and goods in stock companies when the mutual plan would, 
in theory, be so much more economical for them. The expla- 
nation of the matter is not, however, to be sought in the inca- 
pacity of the manufacturers, but in the insurance system, which 
consistently accepts such risks at rates far too low to cover the 
losses, lower, in fact, than the manufacturers themselves could 
afford to take them, and makes up for its annual deficit on ac- 
count of these by enormous overcharges on property which is 
little liable to destruction by fire. As an illustration, we will 
suppose that in New York, between Twenty-third and Fifty- 
seventh Streets, and Third and Sixth Avenues, there are six 
thousand dwelling-houses, worth, on an average, with their 


| contents, seventeen thousand dollars apiece, or one hundred 


| million dollars in all. 


This, it will be understood, includes 
dwelling-houses only, tenement-houses and buildings with stores 
in them belonging to a totally different class. Supposing the 
rate of premium on this dwelling-house property to be six-tenths 
of one per cent for five years, which we take to be below, 
rather than above the average, its owners, to keep it covered, 
are obliged to pay every year to the insurance companies one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, a sum large enough to 
build from the foundations, and completely furnish, seven such 
houses annually, or a whole block every nine years. It is need- 
less to say that the actual losses by fire in this district, among 
such buildings, amount in value only to a small fraction of the 
premiums paid, and the difference goes to swell the income of 
the insurance companies, and enable them to expend money in 
insuring bad risks at less than they are worth. ‘The effect of 
this is inevitably to discourage the owners of flimsy, cheap, 
inflammable sheds from doing anything to make them better, 
and until some change in insurance methods is made, the “ art 
of combustible architecture ” is likely to continue to flourish. 
Fortunately, the indications point to the probability of such 

change. For some years the rates on good risks have been 
diminishing, while those on dangerous buildings have been 
spasmodically raised ; and although a wide space still intervenes 
between the underwriters’ scale and the actual proportion of 
risk, every new approximation induces a corresponding change 


| in building methods, to the advantage of the whole community. 
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Rk. A. F. BANDELIER, the courageous and enterprising 
agent of the Archxological Institute of America, aiter 
recovering from the effects of his terrible journey into 
the mountains of Northern Mexico, two years ago, was sent 
southward, to the country about the City of Mexico, and still 
further south as far as Mitla, not far from the borders of Yuca- 
tan, to make what he calls **an archxological reconnoissance ’ 
in the skiliul and judicious way characteristic of this admirable 
explorer. The story of his “recounoissance,” illustrated with 
photographs and sketches by the author, has just been pub- 
lished by the Archeological Institute, as the second volume of 
its American series of reports. Although a strictly scientific 
work, the author of the book carefully omitting from it every- 
thing foreign to his archeological studies, Mr, Bandelier’s re- 
port has much of the interest of a book of travels, heightened, 
moreover, by the excellent illustrations, which have not merely 
the charm of being in great part photographs of the interesting 
objects described in the text, but are, when of this sort, well 
taken, and from favorable points of view, while the sketches, 
although not particularly picturesque, have a business-like, 
truthful air which makes them attractive. Although much 
space is occupied with diseussions upon the ethnological con- 
nections of the present and past Indian tribes of Central Mex- 
ico, the author’s efforts to obtain facts in aid of his impressions, 
by living familiarly among the modern Indians, have a singu- 
lar attraction. 





j JHE Scientific American quotes from the San Francisco 
I! Chronicle an account of some experiments made near San 

Francisco with dynamite, to learn its applicability to mili- 
tary purposes, especially for loading shells to be fired from can- 
non. It is generally supposed that a shell charged with 
dynamite cannot be fired from a gun, for the reason that the 
shock imparted by the explosion of the powder instantly 
explodes also the dynamite, bursting the gun; but these tests 
show that with care this may be avoided. The experimeuts 
were made with a wrought-iron rifled cannon of three inches 
bore, which had been condemned on account of its age and 
rusty condition, but was still periectly sound. Shells of the 
ordinary shape, suited to the gun, were obtained aud loaded 
with seven ounces of dynamite in each. The first was fired 
with a charge of a quarter of a pound of cannon-powder, at a 
high rock. The shell exploded on striking the rock, bursting 
into innumerable fragments. The second shell was fired from 
the gun with half a pound of powder, and, as before, reached 
the rock before exploding. The third shell was placed in the 
gun with the regular service charge of a pound of powder, and 
this time the concussion of the exploding gunpowder set off the 
dynamite before the shell left the gun, tearing the gun into 
fragments. Although the charge of dynamite was so small, 
the force of the explosion was sufficient to throw the rear por- 
tion of the cannon, weighing two hundred pounds, about 
twenty feet away, while the middle portion, which was much 
heavier, was thrown ninety feet into the air, landing on top of 
the neighboring cliff. As General Kelton, who conducted the 
experiments, says, the seven ounces of dynamite tore the gun 
as a hundred pounds of gunpowder could uot have done. The 
principal use of such shells in warfare would probably be in 
the destruction of iron-clad ships, few of which could resist the 
explosion of a heavy charge of dynamite on deck, or even in 


contact with their sides, and the demonstration that they can 


be used for such purposes, without danger to the artillerists 
whoemploy them, is of much importance. 
[A Semaine des Constructeurs contains a short notice of the 
manufacture of plate-glass mirrors at Saint-Gobain, which 
presents some curious details. The first Company of Mirrors 
was founded in 1665, with an authorization from King Louis 
XIV, and with the encouragement of the great minister Col- 
bert. ‘'wenty-six years later, Lucas de Néhou invented the 
process of casting glass plates, and established a factory in the 
old chateau of Saint-Gobain, and soon afterwards the Company 
of Saint-Gobain was reconstituted, and took the manufacture 
into its own hands. Fora hundred and twenty-eight years the 
business was carried on by the successors of the original asso- 
ciates, but in 1830 a stock company was formed, under the 
same name, to which the manufacture was transferred. Like 
all great business corporations, the Company of Saint-Gobain 
has had to meet the competition of rivals, which has in many 
eases been overcome by the absorption or purchase of the 
weaker by the stronger establishment. The Company, which 





once found the Castle of Saint-Gobain large enough for its 


work, has thus now acquired or built factories at St. Quirin 
and Chauny, in the neighborhood of its own works, at Cirey in 
Eastern France, at Moutlucon in the west, and at Manuheim 
and Stolberg in Germany. Within the time since the founda- 
tion of the plate-glass manufacture, a period of one hundred 
and eighty-two years, the processes have been improved, while 
the prices of the products have fallen to a remarkable degree. 
In 1802, for example, a hundred years after Néhou set up bis 
casting-table, a finished mirror containing forty square feet of 


| suriace cost thirty-six hundred and forty-four francs, or nearly 


eight hundred dollars. Now the same can be bought, of much 
better quality, for forty-six dollars; and small mirrors, of ten 
square teet area, cost in 1802 forty-one dollars each, instead of 
eight dollars, which is the present price. The greatest varia- 
tion in price is naturally found in the largest plates, since the 
size of the glass-sheet which could be handled with the old ma- 
chinery was limited. Forty square feet was, in fact, about the 
maximum of regular sizes eighty years ago, while mirrors of 
one hundred square feet area can be had now without diffi- 
culty, and at a cost of only about a hundred and sixty dollars. 


\ FHERE seems to be no doubt that the approaching season 
“kL is to be one of dullness in building operations, or, at least, 

that the building done will be of a modest class, as distin- 
guished from the great and costly works which were in prog- 
ress a few years ago. Some one has said that extensive strikes 
always indicate an approaching decline in business, and it is 
very probable that they do so, for two reasons, the first being 
that an incipient reduction in the volume of business throws a 
few men out of employment, and these, before packing their 
trunks to seek work elsewhere, naturally try first what effect 
loud talking will have in bettering their condition, and their 
companions, made apprehensive for the same reasons, are easily 
led into the violent measures which they are told will cure their 
troubles. The second and obvious reason why strikes go be- 
fore a dull season is that they produce dullness. Every strike 
is immediately followed by the abandonment of a certain num- 
ber of building projects, and the capital which would have 
found investment in that way is diverted elsewhere. The great 
strikes of 1883 undoubtedly destroyed the prospects of hun- 
dred of builders, architects, and workingmen in New York for 
many years, and the nine hour movement of the bricklayers this 
summer, with the foolish plumbers’ quarrel, postponed or killed 
many new enterprises. The bricklayers’ strike, as was to be 
expected, failed completely, but it is interesting to know that 
the claim of the men, that they could do as much work in nine 
hours as in ten, was to a certain extent verified. We were told 
by the superintendent of an important building, who was dis- 
creet enough to be one of the first to yield to the bricklayers’ 
demand, that his men actually laid more bricks in nine hours 
than they had previously laid in ten. Whether they would 
have done so if there had been no competition is an unsettled 
question, but in his case there were, of course, scores of unem- 
ployed bricklayers always near at hand, and anxious for a job, 
and the knowledge that their places would be filled at ten min- 
utes notice acted as a very lively stimulus to the powers of the 
men on the building. 





‘FF CORRESPONDENT of the Sanitary Engineer describes 
a curious experiment made at the aquarium of the Na- 
tional Fish Culture Association, in London, not long ago. 

It had been reported to the Association, on the authority of 

some American, that brandy would revive fish on the point of 

death from remaining too long out of water, and the secretary 
resolved to test the truth of the assertion. Two Prussian carp 
were therefore taken from the tank at the aquarium, and kept 
in the air for four hours. At the end of that time a little 
brandy and water was administered to one of them with a 
feather, and both were then put back into the tank. The fish 
which had been dosed with brandy quickly revived, but the 
other floated about on its side, as if quite dead; and, to avoid 
eontaminating the water, as we suppose, it was taken out and 
thrown aside. The secretary, however, taking up the lifeless 


fish, opened its mouth and poured brandy and water down its 


throat, and placed it again in the tank, but with little expecta- 
tion of seeing it revive. For five minutes it floated motionless, 
but some slight evidences of life appeared, and the fish soon 
began to move its fius feebly, and regained by degrees its usual 
strength. Neither of the fishes suffered, apparently, any per- 
maneut injury from their experience. . 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDING. —I. 


T is not always easy for 
persons engaged in pro- 
fessional work to note 

clearly the advances which 
are made from year to year 
in the practice of their own 
profession. They see that 
changes come, but they take 
place insensibly, and become 
so soon a part of the regular 
technical routine, that their 
novelty is easily forgotten, 
and improvements dating 
back only a year or two are 
classed with those of twenty 
or thirty years’ standing. In 
the art of building alone, 
among the practical sciences, 
are frequent opportunities 
given for comparing the new 
with the old method by the 
necessity, which falls to most 
architects and builders, of 
repairing, restoring or de- 
molishing the work of their 
predecessors. In this way a 
sort of chronological table of 
building practice forms itself 
in the minds of architects, 
who find it important to 
understand the details of the 
Folding Screen: exhibifed construction, drainage and 
aiThe Boston: Mechanicy-Fair: planning of ten, twenty, 


he thirty and forty years ago, 
by Moy Keeler & es in order to be able to form a 
“embossed leather rendered in ready diagnosis, from the 
metallic Colors * few symptoms presented to 
them, of the diseases of old buildings which they are called upon to 
mitigate or cure. Practice in this sort of professional work doves not 
advance very far without disturbing some prejudices in the minds of 
most architects, the most common of which is the idéa that our grand- 
fathers, and even our elderly uncles, built more thoroughly and sub- 
stantially than wedo. Nothing could be more erroneous than this 
notion. It is desirable to speak with respect of our ancestors, but if 
their renowned intelligence and honesty were satisfied with the device 
of supporting the brick wall over a window on the wooden window- 
frame, without arch or lintel, as we see done in hundreds of houses 
on Beacon Hill, or with fireplaces built on the foor-beams, like those 
which have recently caused the destruction of so many noble houses 
in England, we may at least congratulate ourselves that something 
has been learned about safe building since their time. 

The most important changes in regard to habits of construction 
that have been introduced within the last twenty years relate to pro- 
tection from fire. Outside walls, which were once rarely more than 
twelve inches thick, and sometimes only eight inches, are now, in 
mercantile buildings, often twenty inches thick, and sometimes twen- 
ty-four inches in the first story and basement. ‘There are few cases 
where twelve-inch bearing-walls, of good brick, laid, as usual, in mor- 
tar containing a portion of cement, would not safely support the 
weight of six floors loaded with heavy goods, and the additional 
thickness now required by the building laws of all our large cities 
serves no purpose except to give some extra steadiness, which is not 
needed, and to resist the communication of fire through the wall from 
one building to the next. Whether it is effectual for this purpose is 
doubted by architects, who observe that wooden floor-beams are often 
laid so far into very thick party-walls, to save the trouble of cutting 
them off, that no more brickwork intervenes between them, to pre- 
vent the transmission of fire, than if they had been set in the usual 
way in a twelve-inch wall; but this view of the matter does not seem 
to have occurred to the rest of the world, and the construction of an 
ordinary six-story store in any of our principal towns involves the 
use of at least one-half more rough brickwork than was thought 
necessary twenty years ago. By the side, however, of the rather 
crude legislative attempts at securing fire-resisting construction, a 
great deal of quiet but fruitful work has been going on in the same 
direction among private individuals, and the sum of knowledge upon 
the subject, available to all who wish to use it, has increased very 
greatly within a few years. Among those who have contributed to 
develop the art of building in this direction, the officers of a mutual 
fire insurance company in Boston unquestionably hold the highest 
place. Using, as every one must, the experience of others in addition 
to the results of their own investigations, they have analyzed these 
with so clear a judgment, and have fortified their conclusions with 
such thorough tests, as to give to the methods which they advocate an 
intluence in the building world such as they themselves hardly suspect. 
It ought not to be necessary here to describe the details of construc- 
tou which, thanks to their efforts, have already become common 
among the mill-owners of New England. Every one who has any 











cin paper read before the Society of Arts, Boston, October, 1884, by Mr. T. M. 
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| example of the New York Board. 


acquaintance with mill-building knows now, in theory at least, the 
advantages of plank floors supported on wooden girders, of wire- 
lathing, of automatic sprinklers; but every one may not know that 
plank floors on heavy girders are already in use in scores of mercan- 
tile, as well as manufacturing buildings all over the country, and that 
the fashion is rapidly spreading; that, in the same way, the demand 
for wire-lath, since the days of its successful and economical use in 
the Mason & Hamlin factory and other mill-buildings, has so much 
increased that, as [ am told, the principal makers in this part of the 
country run their works night and day, although a dozen rivals, at 
least, compete with them for their market; while automatic sprink- 
lers, which only a few years ago were cautiously introduced into cot- 
ton-factories, have been placed over the stage in most of the new 
theatres since built, and in many old ones, giving probably better pro- 
tection against fatal fires than all the other precautions put together. 

Next to the officers of this company, those of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters have perhaps done most of late years toward 
improving the security of buildings. Although their efforts have been 
made with less intelligence and zeal than those of the others, they 
have shown a real interest in the subject, and a good deal of discrim- 
ination in dealing with it, and being armed with the tremendous, 
power of controlling, in accordance with their ideas of suitable con- 
s.ruction, the rates on perhaps a thousand million dollars of insur- 
ance, they are able, in many important points, to dictate absolutely 
the mode in which the better class of stores shall be built. No mat- 
ter how penurious the owner of a new mercantile building in New 
York may be, or how ignorant or indifferent his architect or builder 
may show himself, he cannot now go very far astray from the path of 
solid and good construction. Unless his walls are intended to be 
thick, and the floor-timbers substantial, he cannot possibly get his 
plans passed by the Building Bureau, and it is not easy to vary in 
execution from the approved plans of such a building without detec- 
tion and severe punishment; while, unless iron shutters are provided 
for all exposed openings, stairways and hatchways cut off in each 
story, and high parapet-walls built above the roof, both to prevent 
the communication of fire and to protect firemen at work there, the 
addition of five, ten, fifteen or twenty cents to the insurance rates 
will prevent him from getting tenants until these wholesome regula- 
tions are complied with. 

This insurance control, which, it must be remembered, only dates 
back in New York, in any etlicient form, about three or four years, 
has already had the effect of making general many precautions which 
were formerly introduced only as a matter of personal fancy. Thus, 
the automatic fire-alarm, once used as a curiosity, is now, through the 
allowance made for it in insurance premiums, becoming common 
throughout the “ dry-goods district,” and many other details are com- 
ing into use in the same way. As an illustration of the power which 
underwriters have over construction, if they only choose to exercise 
it, an application was made not long ago to the New York Board 
to fix a rate on a building in which a passenger-elevator was to be 
placed. The elevator ran in a brick shaft, and in order to prevent 
the shaft from acting as a conductor of fire from one story to another, 
it had been proposed, instead of the usual wire or glazed doors, to fit 
all the openings with self-closing solid doors, covered with sheet-brass, 
and furnished with small bull’s-eyes, to enable persons waiting to see 
when the elevator reached them. The owners, like prudent men, hes- 
itated to adopt this more expensive mode of construction, unless they 
could be sure that some advantage would result from it, sufficient to 
pay at least interest on the extra cost; but the underwriters, on 
having the character of the doors explained to them, offered at once 
to remit altogether the usual passenger-elevator charge, if they were 
used, and as this charge is now, in the dry-goods district, twenty cents 
per hundred, or one-fifth of one per cent a year on the whole insur- 
able value of the building and its contents, the owners accepted forth- 
with an improvement which will save them its cost five or six 


| times over every year in cash, while its value to the insurance compa- 


nies, in lessening the risk of a destructive fire in that building, is 
probably at least equal to the allowance they make for it. It is to be 
regretted that underwriters in other places do not emulate the 
It is safe to say that in nine cases 
out of ten the architect of a store or warehouse building who suggests 
to the owners the adoption of any unusual precaution against fire is 
asked in reply, whether the insurance companies will make an allow- 
ance for it in their rates suflicient to pay interest on the cost. If they 
will do so, the improved construction is adopted; if not, the utmost 
eloquence of the architect generally fails to secure a trial of the new 
method; and it is for this reason that New York, where improve- 
ments of the kind are appreciated by those who have the largest inter- 
est in their adoption, is now far in- advance of other towns in 
mercantile building. 

Among other things, it is worth noticing that the importance of 
securing the plaster strongly to the ceilings, as a protection both 
against fire from below and water from above, has been understood 
there for many years, and before wire lathing came into any general 
use, the ceilings of dry-goods stores there were often strengthened by 
a device shown in this model, and still very popular. In applying 
this, the ceilings are plastered two coats, and as soon as the second 


coat is on, while the mortar is still soft, galvanized nails are driven 


into the laths and furring all over the ceiling, five inches apart each 
way, with the heads projecting half an inch or so from the plaster, 
and light brass wire is then stretched diagonally across the room, 
taking a turn around each nail. After wiring in one direction, 
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another set of wires is put on in the other direction, and after all are 
on the workmen go over the ceiling with hammers and drive in the 
nails until the heads are buried in the mortar. When the mortar is 
dry, the hard-finish coat is put on in the usual manner. The wires 
are thus embedded in the plastering, and hold it to the furrings with 
so much tenacity that in repeated instances, where fires have occurred 
in buildings so protected, the water from the engines has run through 
the floors, and collected above the plastering to a depth of several 
inches, and has remained there until it could be drained away, some- 
times a week or more afterward, without any injury to the ceiling 
beyond a yellow stain. By the same means the mortar is prevented 
from being thrown from the laths by the heat of the fire below, and 
the wooden floors thus protected with an efficiency approaching that 
of wire Jathing, and at a cost which was until recently much less than 
that of wire lathing. The latter is now, however, superseding it, and 
the next improvements of the kind will probably be modifications of 
the wire lath. A very promising one has already been introduced in 
the form of a corrugated wire netting, which can be applied either to 
beams or to the under side of plank floors, and around heavy girders, 
without the use of furring. Every one who employs wire lathing as 
a fire-resisting material must have regretted the necessity for cover- 
ing the work to which it is applied with thin splinters of wood, 
usually six inches apart, for holding the wire netting far enough 
away from the surfaces to give a clinch to the mortar, and the corru- 
gation, which fulfils the same purpose much more simply, and without 
adding combustible material, seems likely to prove very useful. 

In the construction of buildings intended to be thoroughly fire- 
proof, New York stands in advance of the whole world. London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna contain some really fire-proof buildings, 
with floors vaulted in brick, heavy walls and small windows, and 
many others ostensibly fire-proof, with plaster floors held up by a 
light frame of iron, everywhere exposed, and constantly liable, if 
attacked by the heat of a pile of burning goods, to a disastrous col- 
lapse, like that which destroyed in a few minutes one of the largest 
stores in Paris a year or so ago; but New York alone can show many 
buildings thoroughly light and airy, in which it is impossible for a 
destructive fire to occur. The essence of these buildings is, as it 
must be with our present materials, a structure of protected iron- 
work in which the whole framework is cased with terra-cotta. The 
details of this sort of fire-proof work have undergone a good deal of 
modification within a few years, although the principles have not 
been changed. Not long ago a concrete of cinders and plaster was in 
high repute for filling between floor-beams, for partitions, for furring 
outside walls, and even for protecting iron, and various other con- 
cretes were much employed. These have proved, however, to be 
liable to crumbling from fire and water, and burnt clay is fast taking 
their place for all purposes. For furring, or lining outside walls, to 
keep the dampness of the brickwork from the rooms, the porous 
terra-cotta, or terra-cotta lumber, made by mixing saw-dust with fire- 
clay and baking it at a heat high enough to burn out the saw-dust, 
leaving a hard, spongy mass, is much preferred to the old-fashioned 
concretes, and the same form of burnt clay is used in thin blocks for 
forming partitions, which are so light as not to burden the floors, and 
at the same time strong and absolutely fire-proof, alternate heating to 
redness and saturating with water, many times repeated, having 
almost no effect upon it. For floors, burnt clay is now universally 
used in the shape of blocks, made hollow, to save weight, and tapered 
so as to form a flat arch, which has all the strength required and has 
the great advantage of presenting a level surface beneath, which is 
corrugated, to receive directly the plaster of the ceiling. The old- 
fashioned brick arches, turned upon the lower flanges of iron beams, 
have now entirely disappeared from ordinary work, except for carry- 
ing sidewalks over coal vaults. To say nothing of the unpleasant 
appearance presented by a ceiling broken up into long, parallel 
ridges, this construction, as usually seen, leaves the lower flanges of 
the iron beams exposed to heat from burning material in the room, 
thus violating the first principle of fire-proof construction as now 
practised, and the attempts made in former times to support a flat 
ceiling below the arches, by means of iron lath, have always been 
very costly and unsatisfactory. 

In the matter of protecting the lower flange of the beams, even the 
construction of flat arches of hollow blocks was not at first very suc- 
cessful. As will be seen from the upper diagram, in plastering on the 
under side of the blocks a space equal to the width of the lower 
flange of the beam, often four or five inches, had to be spanned by the 
mortar, with nothing to hold it against the iron. In this position it 
was likely to break away, especially in case of fire, leaving the iron 
exposed, and the later blocks are made to hang a little below the 
beam, forming by their shape a dovetailed channel, in which a slip of 
terra-cotta is laid, when the pieces are put together, and is thus held 
securely. This gives perfect protection, but is a little troublesome, 
and the very latest blocks are made with projections wide enough to 
meet beneath the flange of the beam without the insertion of a slip. 
These blocks are as readily put in place as the primitive sort, and 
cover the beams securely from fire as soon as they are set. Common 
as these blocks now are in New York, being the universal material 
for flooring in all new banks and office-buildings, together with all the 
first-class apartment-houses, and many private dwellings, they are as 
yet hardly known elsewhere, unless in Chicago, where fire-proof 
building is practised with great success. Even in New York their 
use dates from very recent times, and it is said that in the construc- 
tion of a building on Broadway, finished about four years ago, in 





which the architect required the floors to be laid with them, the 
masons employed by one of the best contractors in the city set them 
alternately upside down, so that they fell out when the staging was 
taken away from beneath them. 

In England, the idea of the best architects is still to obtain the 
effects they wish in fire-proof construction by the use of concrete. 
They have an excellent material in their Portland cement, and, by 
adding sulphur to it, the concrete made with it is rendered partially 
fire-resisting, by the lessening of its tendency to crack and crumble 
under the action of Tire and water; but no concrete construction yet 
invented approaches, in the facility with which the materials are 
handled, the quickness with which the work is completed and the 
staging shifted to another place, or in the perfect security which it 
gives, that with the terra-cotta hollow blocks. By the help of these, 
and of the porous terra-cotta partition and furring-blocks, a house 
with wide openings, floors ten inches thick from the level ceiling to 
the top of finished flooring, and partitions occupying different posi- 
tions in the various stories, can be made just as secure against fire as 
a French or German storehouse, with its ponderous division-walls 
extending from cellar to roof, and its vaulted ceilings two or three 
feet high from the spring to the crown. 

In describing a floor of a New York fire-proof building, we describe 
also the roof, which is made in exactly the same way as a floor, with 
iron beams, filled in and protected by hollow terra-cotta blocks, which 
are then levelled up with concrete, two, three or four thicknesses of 
asphalted felt laid on the top, and the whole then covered nearly or 
quite an inch thick with rock asphalt, precisely like that used for 
paving the streets of Paris, and put on in the same way. Once put 
down, on a sufficiently rigid framework of beams, such a roof is as 
permanent as the building itself. ‘The heat of the sun does not affect 
it; water runs off it as from a granite slab, and the movement upon 
it, even of horses and carriages, would deteriorate it very slowly, if 
at all. With these roofs the flashings, even though of copper, are 
the weakest part, and in the latest of the great fire-proof office-build- 
ings the flashings themselves are replaced by great slabs of rubbed 
slate, set vertically around the parapet walls, the lower edge of which 
is embedded in the concrete, while the wall itself is built out over the 
upper edge, holding it like a panel. It is difficult to see where the 
deterioration of a structure like this could begin. Centuries must 
elapse before either the asphalt roof-covering or the slate flashings 
would decay far enough to admit water to the interior, and extrava- 
gantly costly as the construction appears, it will probably be econom- 
ical in the end. 

It is usual in all these fire-proof buildings to lay a wooden floor, for 
comfort in walking, and this is now universally put on wooden sleep- 
ers, which lie on top of the terra-cotta blocks, and are held in place 
by having their ends so shaped that they can be wedged under the 
upper flanges of the iron beams. After these are in place, the space 
between them is entirely filled with cinders, and the wooden flooring 
is then nailed down. By filling the intervals between the sleepers 
with cinders, the circulation of air under the floor is prevented, and 
although it would perhaps be possible to burn a hole in the wooden 
floor by building a fire upon it, the fire could not spread, and expe- 
rience shows that the currents of air around a fire draw so strongly 
upward that there would be no danger of heating the iron beams in 
this way sufficiently to do any harm; while the cinder-filled space, 
three or four inches in depth, affords an opportunity for carrying 
steam and water pipes under the floors from one part of a room to 
another, as is generally necessary in apartment-houses and oflice- 
buildings. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING PROCESSES.!—II. 
TYPE BLOCKS FROM LINE DRAWINGS, OR HALF-TONE SUBJECTS. 
Ae impression in a fatty ink, of the nature 





of printers’ ink, which may be transferred 

to stone or zine for printing after the lith- 
ographic method, may be considered as the germ 
of a typographic printing block, as, if such an 
impression is transferred to a zinc plate, the 
uncovered parts may be etched away so as to 
leave the covered parts standing in high relief. 
The details of the method of this etching a zinc 
plate were given in one of the lectures of my 
previous series, and, therefore, it is needless to 
repeat them here. Let us take the reverse case. 
One has a typographic block, and it is more con- 
venient to print impressions by the lithographic 
machine than from the block; it is only neces- 
sary to make a print from the block, and trans- 
fer it to the stone. Thus it will be seen that lith- 
ographic printing and typographic printing are 
very closely connected, so closely that when a 
subject is prepared for one it may be printed by 
either, as convenience may indicate. The (//- 





= isha = cial Gazette of the American Patent Office is set 

we oot -E up in type, but the printing of all, excepting the 
Or Acct a index sheets and the covers is done on a litho- 
(Anke Barus 2 izpex machine. 


These remarks bring us to the point where 
photo-lithography and photo-typography may be considered together, 


1 Cantor Lecture delivered before the Society of Arts by Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., 
and published in the Journal of the Society of Arts. Continued from No. 463, p. 227. 
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and that the making of a fatty transfer is equivalent to the produc- 
tion of a printing surface suitable for printing by either method. 
Still it seems to me that there is a large future before the litho-ma- 
chine for commercial work, and that English printers are only begin- 
ning to see the real importance of Senefelder’s discovery, for the 
production of commercial one-color work. 

Now, as to the making a photo-litho transfer from plain black and 
white work, some progress has been made of late by the introduction 
of the velvet roller as a means of inking the exposed gelatine paper ; 
the application of the velvet roller to this purpose being due to Mr. 
F. Butter, of Woolwich Arsenal. The ordinary litho-roller sticks to 
the paper, and drags off the coating; so much is this the case, that 
until the introduction of the velvet roller, but few persons attempted 
to ink up the image on the exposed gelatine paper with the roller; 
the usual practice being to follow the plan demonstrated in my last 
lecture — that is to say, to lay a ground of ink all over the paper, and 
after softening the gelatinous film by soaking in water, to remove the 
excess of ink by dabbing, or some such process. 

Mr. Newland will now assist in the demonstration of the mode at 
present adopted for making a transfer by the velvet roller method. 

The sensitive paper was prepared by floating thin bank-post paper 
on the following solution — the solution being of course, warm : — 


Folatine..e.cccccccccecccccccsces 3 ounces. 
WORE . oo cccccccccccccccccvcccscvcvesese ° 50 ss 
Bichromate of potash... 2... ssceseccceceeeceeeeeee ct 





An exposure of five or six minutes in the shade is sufficient, after 
which the paper is soaked for some minutes in cold water, and the 
excess of water is blotted off. All is now ready for the inking of the 
image, and Mr. Newland has clamped down one side of the paper to 
the front edge of a kind of table, formed out of a slab of thick plate- 
glass, after which he will apply the velvet roller; always rolling it 
away from himself, so as to keep the paper level and stretched. The 
exposed parts now take the ink, and a transfer of surprising fineness 
is obtained. The velvet roller is charged with an ink made by mix- 
ing commercial transfer ink with about one-eighth of its weight of 
olive oil, a little turpentine being added to thin the mixture, if re- 
quired ;1 but it is well to avoid the free use of turpentine. 

Mr. Frewing has been good enough to bring here some specimens 
of his line work, not only in the transfer but also put down upon 
zinc; moreover, he has brought some wood blocks upon which the 
fatty transfer has been impressed, as a guide to the engraver. 

Wood engraving has long held its own, but it is now very hardly 
pressed by the various processes, some of which are photographic 
and others not. Some years ago, the “graphotype ” process made 
a little stir, but it did not compete with wood engraving to any extent 
worth mentioning, while, apart from the photographie methods, there 
are many others. Among the latest may be mentioned the glass 
etching process introduced by Mr. S. H. Crocker, of Sydney, and 
before you there are specimens of the Australian Gazette illustrated 
by this means. The resisting lines being obtained on the surface of 
the glass, hydrofluoric acid is used as an etching fluid, and, curiously 
enough, there seems to be scarcely any tendency to undercut under 
these circumstances. 

So far we have only considered the use and production of trans- 
fers from such negatives as consist of only one gradation, clear white 
and intense black ; and before passing on to the consideration of the 
means of obtaining transfers and blocks from ordinary negatives, in 
which every tint is reproduced more or less perfectly after the gra- 
dations met with in nature, let me point out to you some circum- 
stances which will make it clear to you that we cannot, by simple 
photographie agency, produce representations from nature having 
quite the boldness of outline ordinarily met with in the most com- 
mon kind of wood engravings; but there is now a movement among 
wood engravers to produce something better than was accepted 
twenty or thirty years ago—in fact, something more resembling a 
photograph. 

Here is an engraving taken from the [/lustrated London News of 
the year 1851 —the year of the Great Exhibition — and here, on the 
other hand, is a quite corresponding subject from the number pub- 
lished last Saturday. In the older engraving the figures are outlined 
by bold black lines, and the attempts at reproducing the exact shades 





'The following sketches and description, extracted from the Photographic 
News, will enable those who did not attend the lecture to sufficiently understand 
the construction of the velvet roller: — “ Here is a sketch showing it complete 
and in section, The measurements specified are those to be recommended, and 
in the section we show the materials of which the roller is made. After consid- 
erable experience, it is found that the best silk velvet is most suitable for the 
purpose. The body of the roller is of pear-wood, a light material most favorable 
to the purpose, while the handles are of box-wood, Over the pear-tree block are 
sewn two layers of thick serge, and over the latter one thickness of velvet, the 
price of which is about 12s. a yard. A nice brisk nap is required in the velvet, 
and this cannot be obtained unless a good price is given. The serge, before it is 
Sewn on, should be sealded in hot water, so that it will not ruck afterwards, and 
the velvet must be fitted by a skilled seamstress. The so-called carpet stitch is 
best adapted to the purpose, the ends of the velvet not overlapping, but drawn 
together so as to meet. In this way the seam is not a ridge, but perfectly flat, 
and the roller does not set-off at this spot. It need scarcely be said that this can 
Only be attained with very fine stitches. The velvet is cut out exactly to size, 
and sewn on the block. The velvet roller is ready for use as svon as it is made. 
Unlike the leather roller, there is no need to get it into condition. In the same 
Way, it may be put away in its linen bag as soon as done with, though, perhaps, 
itis best to clean first; the bag keeps away dust, and the grease in the ink will 
keep the velvet from becoming hard. Of course you can’t scrape a velvet roller, 
to get the ink off, as you doa leather one; you can only free the velvet of its 
ink by rolling. The roller is passed over a clean slab, and this is scraped from 
time totime, The slab gradually pulls the ink off, and this is then removed 
from the slab by scraping. If you are not able to get off all the ink in this way, 
bass the roller over a thin sheet of soft paper, and apply a little turpentine. 
After a little practice, you will soou know when the roller is free from ink.” 








or gradations of lighting, which we may suppose were visible in the 
case of the originals, are crude in the extreme. To sum up, the out- 
line is the essence of the engraving, and but little effort is made to 
reproduce the shades of the original. Now, look at the engraving 
taken from the last number of the Jilustrated London News. We 
certainly have outlines of a similar character, but very much less 
clearly marked, and everywhere an attempt has been made to repre- 
sent the light and shades of the original by a corresponding closely 
packed collection of lines or dots. Now, look at a photograph of a 
strictly analogous subject. You see that the artificial outlines which 
the wood engraver uses to plot out his subject are altogether absent, 
and we only find that of shading which is altogether omitted in the 
less perfect example of wood engraving. ‘To put the matter shortly, 
the second-rate wood engraver uses an outline as an index or pointer 
to his subject, and he often contents himself with this index or pointer 
alone, making no effort whatever to represent the true shades of the 
subject ; and the public often prefer this index to the representation 
of the actual object, because it is easier to follow and to understand. 
Hence one of the main reasons why a typographic block made from 
an ordinary negative does not give satisfaction to those who have 
become accustomed to the mode of treatment adopted by wood en- 
gravers. In the photographic block there is no artificial outline, but 
only the shading. In addition to this, when any part of a figure has 
the same tone value as an adjacent part of the background, the phot- 
ographic block makes no distinction between them — they merge in- 
to one another ; while, in such a case, the wood engraver can make 
a distinction between the two parts, by making the shading lines 
incline in a different direction. The effect of photography in bring- 
ing abouta more perfect system of wood engraving is to be observed 
in studying the wonderful specimens issued with the Transatlantic 
monthlies, Harper and Scribner. Here we often find the artificial 
outline or index lines either reduced to a minimum or altogether 
absent, and a fine shading introduced, which, when viewed from a 
little distance, almost strikes the eye like the gradated tints of a 
photograph. Side by side with the wood engravings in Harper, one 
often sees phototypic blocks made by the method of Ives; and in 
noting the great similarity of the effect to the eye, one hardly knows 
whether to congratulate the phototypist for his near approach to the 
most perfect examples of wood engraving, or to give praise to the 
wood engraver for his skill in so closely realizing the gradated lights 
and shades of the photograph. 

In making a type block from a photograph, the first step is to 
translate the evenly gradated tints of the latter into a line system, or 
a stipple corresponding intensities. When a photograph is trans- 
ferred to a wood block, this is done by the personal skill of the indi- 
vidual who engraves the block; but this is by no means to be re- 
garded as photo-engraving proper, so my remarks will be confined to 
processes in which the translation is effected automatically. 

There are so many methods of so translating the tints into points, 
line, or dots, that even to mention all would be impracticable. In 
now talking to you, there is no alternative but for me to assume con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject on your part, this course of lee- 
tures being of the nature of a supplement or appendix to my pre- 
vious course. 

In my last lectures the method of Asser was illustrated, a photo- 
lithographic transfer being made on a sheet of starched or pasted 
paper, made sensitive by means of potassium bichromate; and by 
putting down such a transfer on zinc, and etching into relief, excel- 
lent results may be obtained. It may also be mentioned that, as long 
ago as 1866, Messrs. E. and J. Bullock, of Leamington, obtained a 
patent for a mode of photo-lithography in half-tone, and a print, issued 
during the year in question with the Photographic News, shows that 
their work was equal to anything that has been done since. The 
print is before you, and you can judge for yourselves. Why, then, 
you may ask, did not the process become a great thing commercially, 
and make its mark? The answer is simply this —the invention 
came before its time, neither good litho-machining nor zine-etching 
being practised at the time. ‘The expired patent of Bullock Broth- 
ers, No. 2,954, 1866, will be read with interest, and its value is well 
illustrated by the fact that the essential points of it have been claimed 
by very many subsequent patentees. Bullock claims the production 
of reticulated transparencies, by copying a negative over which a 
grained surface is laid; this transparency affords the means of mak- 
ing a grained negative; but the method by which their best work 
was made is a second process included in the same patent. Ordi- 
nary or photographic paper is coated with a glutinous substance, and 
printed with a reticulated pattern. Let me now quote from the 
specification :— “In this case the specks of ink themselves form a 
medium, and by their aid excessive contrasts are avoided, and half- 
tones secured. Such picture, when so obtained, is passed to a litho- 
graphic stone or zinc plate, and a printed proof produced therefrom ; 
by the aid of chromo-lithography, colored proofs may be produced.” 
The coating of the paper with a glutinous substance may “ be con- 
ducted in connection with bichromate of potash, or bichromate of 
ammonia.” The said transfer paper may be used, “ whether the im- 
pression be a lithograph, a zincograph, an impression from an elec- 
trotype, or from an engraved or etched plate.” 

Mr. Dallas’ work you have seen before, and there are some speci- 
mens before you. He tells me that he supplied tint blocks for jour- 
nalistie work (The Garden) as long ago as 1872. 

By transferring a coarsely-grained collotype to stone or zinc, a 
very good grain image is obtained, and the coarse reticulation of the 
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gelatine is very much facilitated by adding chloride of calcium to 
the sensitive mixture. ‘Ihe following answers very well : — 


Gelatine.....cce-ceesccee coves ee eesccesceces oeecvesececccess 6 parts. 
WOE a v.0000 0000059006 cnn segbeccescnedee oe cecesoss ong seseeee — ae 
Bichromate of ammonia........ «+++. pn ene s0ccnense boesenes ; * 
Chioride of calcium......... 90000 0508 sce bens cssecdeeceseees el 


Printing surfaces thus obtained, whether lithographic or typo- 
graphic, resemble those of Pretsch or of Dallas on the one hand, and 
those of Sprague on the other hand. ; ’ 

In speaking of the work done by Messrs. Sprague & Co., in which 
the gradations of the original photograph are translated into a ver- 
micular grain, suited for printing by means of the litho-machine, one 
must fully recognize the fact that this firm was the first to put photo- 
mechanical printing from the ordinary gradated negative on a large 
commercial basis in this country ; while the great extent and variety 
of work executed by them during the last two years abundantly 
proves that there is a large and rapidly extending field for work of 
this kind. Before you are numerous examples of their work, and in 
the extensive commercial application of this method we have a very 
decided advance since the date of my previous lecture. 

In order to obtain a transparency in which the tints are translated 
into points, lines, or dots, Algeyer and Bolhoevener have recently 
suggested a method in which a collotype plate is — under a 
negative; and after this plate has been soaked and inked up in the 
usual way, the fatty image is reinforced by dusting with an opaque 
powder. ‘This method is of course dependent on the reticulation of 
the gelatine for the production of a grain. From such a transpa- 
rency a negative may be made by contact printing, and from this a 
photo-litho transfer by any one of the well-known methods. 

Meisenbach, of Munich, has recently obtained a patent, in which 
he claims some details as to well-known methods of breaking up the 
grain of a photograph by means of a network, and he more especially 
claims the shifting of the network during the time of exposure. As 
regards this point, something similar was described by Bertschold in 
the volume of the Photographic News for 1859. Notwithstanding the 
fact that one cannot find any very striking features in the patent of 
Mr. Meisenbach, this gentlemen has produced some typographic 
blocks of surprising excellence, examples of which are now before 
you. 
” Having now touched on a few stray points, we come to an import- 
ant feature in connection with the subject, that is to say, the direct 
translation, by mechanical means, of the gradations of depth existing 
in the Woodbury relief into corresponding shades of stipple or gran- 
ulation; but before entering into these, let me call your attention to 
a method of granulating the relief itself, which Mr. Woodbury has 
made the basis of a method by which excellent printing blocks have 
been made. 

Mr. Woodbury exposes his ordinary relief tissue under a transpar- 
ency with a piece of network oon the effect of this being to 
produce a decided grain all over the high portions of the resulting 
relief, and no grain over the deep parts, intermediate portions being 
grained to an intermediate extent. A reverse cast from the grained 
relief thus obtained is the printing block. This mode of procedure 
is subject to one disadvantage in actual practice, as the various print- 
ing parts of the resulting block do not lie accurately on one plane, as 
is the case with a block made by etching a plate of zinc into relief. 
Mr. Woodbury, however, informs me that he has recently overcome 
this objection, by a modification of the process in which a transfer is 
obtained directly from the relief. The specimen before you will show 
what good work this method is capable of yielding. ! 

Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, published in 1878, a method of 
translating the smooth photo-relief into stipple, and this method may 
be regarded as a new departure. According to the method of Ives, 
as described by him in 1878,? and patented in the United States, the 





1'Lhe toliowing quotation from Woodbury’s specification of 1873 will serve to 
fully elucidate the nature of the process referred to: — “I prepare sheets of bi- 
chromatized gelatine such as is used in the process called ‘ Woodburytype,’ and 
expose these under a photographic positive to the action of light, but interpos- 
ing between the positive and the gelatine film a transparency on collodion or 
mica, of what is known as mosquito netting, Brussels net, tulle, and so forth, 
which has the effect of breaking up the resulting reiief into a multitude of fine 
square hexagoual lines; or for some subjects I interpose # transparency on mica 
or collodion of any design of a similar nature that will have the same effect, such 
as an impression from a grained stone, or the same from a number of tine ruled 
lines. The sheet of gelatine, when washed, will give a relief having the positive 
photograph represented by a number of lines, instead of the simple half-tone it 
originally possessed; I then take an impression from this by means of hydraulic 
or other pressure in any soft metal, and use the block so obtained for printing at 
a type press where only a few copies are wanted; but where large numbers are 
required, I electrotype the same in the ordinary way. I prefer to use diffused 
daylight or sunshine through ground glass or tissue paper to produce the relief, 
as in that case the light in the parts that represent the white creeps round the 
lines, thus partially obliterating them in that part, and leaving them strongest 
only in the parts printing dark. I sometimes adopt another method. I take a 
negative of the network by transmitted light, and copy this together with the 
negative to be reproduced, thus producing a positive with the lines already there- 
on, from which | proceed to make a relief and blocks, as stated.” 

2 The following reprint of Ives’ original declaration will be of interest : — Ith- 
aca, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1878. I, the undersigned, have, to-day, invented a method 
of obtaining relief plates for the typographic printing press, from ordinary phot- 
egraphie negatives, which may be described as follows: — Ist. From an ordinary 
photographic negative, a relief in gelatine, similar to that used in the Woodbury- 
type process, but perhaps in lower relief, is obtained. 2d. This relief is carefully 
and uniformly inked with fine printers’ ink, and pressed between two flat sur- 
faces (or between rollers), against paper or other material, upon which is 
stamped, or otherwise produced, a fine grain, or other suitable surface. The 
aoe pee being highest in the black parts, presses down the grain of the paper 
on the corresponding parts, and the removal of the ink by the paper from those 
parts of the relief produces a black impression, while upon those parts where 
the relief of the gelatine is lower, the grained surface is pressed less, and the ink 
taken up in spots, the size of which depends upon the grain of the paper, and the 
amount of pressure, and producing an effect similar to that of crayon sketches 





essential features of his méthod consist in inking the Woodbury relief, 
and pressing against paper which has been grained or embossed, 
somewhat after the fashion of bookbinders’ cloth. Under these cir- 
cumstances the projections on the paper become completely crushed 
down by the inked relief where the gelatine is thickest, and a solid 
black results, while the more shallow parts of the relief only tip the 
projection on the paper with ink. Intermediate thicknesses of relief 
produced a medium effect. You will now please note the effect of 
pressing this sheet of grained paper against the inked Woodbury 
relief, a picture in black and white resulting, the shades of the orig- 
inal being represented by the varying extent of the closely packed 
dots which constitute the picture. The translation into stipple thus 
obtained may be used asa transfer for putting down on stone or zinc, 
but if preferred, it may be re-photographed. Ives also made print- 
ing blocks by casting from the grained surface which had been com- 
pressed by the gelatine relief, although these were not found to be 
quite equal in quality with those obtained by the first mentioned 
method. A subsequent modification of Mr. Ives’s method gives results 
much more easily and economically, as he has succeeded in substituting 
a “ swelled gelatine ” relief for the more expensively produced Wood- 
bury relief. In a letter to me, Mr. Ives says: —* The relief which 
I now employ is a piaster cast from swelled gelatine, which is secured 
so easily that an apprentice seventeen years of age makes them ac- 
ceptably for Crosscup and West. On the relief the lines and _stip- 
ple are impressed by means of a printing film of elastic Y-shaped 
stippled lines, in a manner which gives the operator considerable 
control of the effect. The line and stipple picture on the plaster 
relief is then stripped off for lithographic transfer or etching, by a 
method so simple and perfect that it astonishes all who see it done. 
Formerly, I had to reproduce the impression by photography in the 
camera, and by this operation could not avoid losing much of the del- 
icacy of the original, which is wonderfully delicate, sharp, and clear 
in line. I have to secure ruled plates for moulding closer lined 
printing films before I can apply the transfer method of reproduc- 
tion for fine work ; so it may be months before I shall show you what 
fine results I can secure in this way.” 

The broad principle of the Ives method, which consists in pressure 
of the relief against a grained or stippled surface, has been the sub- 
ject of several subsequent patents and inventions. We find that in 
1879, Petit, of Paris, took out an English patent for a method nearly 
identical with that of Ives, and soon after another patent by Dredge 
followed ; this latter, however, indicating novel methods of working. 
A process of quite a similar character is the “ Crayontype” of Ad. 
T. Eggis, which was published in the Photographic News, a short time 
ago. Mr. Eggis, instead of inking the relief, takes an inked film, 
such as manifold copying paper, and lays this on the relief. The 
grained paper is now placed over and pressure is applied. If the 
grained paper sold for producing crayon effects in lithography is 
used, very excellent transfers are obtained. Mr. Barker will iljlus- 
trate the process to you.® 

Other modes of effecting the translation of the relief by pressure 
on grained surfaces have been patented by Mr. Zuccato, and some of 
these will be demonstrated to you by Mr. Barker. 

The first method consists in first planing a piece of type metal or 
similar surface in a series of ridges, or a series of pyramids, as the 
case may be. The plate is then inked, and instead of pressing the 
relief directly on the inked plate, a piece of very thin paper is inter- 
posed; the relief crushes down the pyramids in proportion to its 
depth. The pyramid of type metal is spread out, and forms a sharply 
cut outline on the paper, and in this way a transfer is obtained which 
has a remarkable clearness of outline, almost like the cleanest cuts of 
the graver. 

It will illustrate the matter better if, instead of inking the plate 
first, the relief is pressed directly against it, and you will then be 
able to see the flattening of the lines or pyramids. 

Two other modés of working have also been patented by Mr. Zuc- 
eato. In one he interposes between the relief and a sheet a transfer 


made upon such a surface, 3d. Relief plates may be made from this impression, 
either by the usual photo-typographic processes, or, perhaps, by obtaining a cast 
or electrotype of the impressed surface of the paper or other material used to 
receive the impression from the gelatine relief. — Frep. E. Ives. 

’ Mr. Eggis, writing in the Photographic News, thus describes the method: — 
‘This process gives results good enough to have aliowed the taking of a patent, 
but | find it preferable to describe it for the public benetit. I call it erayontype, 
for the images it produces are much like hens obtained by the artist with a 
lead pencil (crayon in French). This is how I proceed. I procure or produce, to 
begin with, a gelatine positive on best peiee glass (glacé) obtained by the known 
ways,in reiief. The highest point, when dry, should not have more than one 
millimetre. The other necessary implements are — Ist, grained (or lined) paper, 
of same kind as is used by the artists for their drawings destined to be etched ; 
and a few sheets of blue or black transferring paper (papier a ca/quer, thin 
paper coated with a greasy substance and colored); 3d, a small press. Having 
these at hand, I take the gelatine positive, lay it on the stone or metal table of 
the press; on the relievo | place a sheet of transferring paper, the prepared face 
turned upwards, On this] lay the stippled or grained autographic paper, face 
downwards, touching the greased sheet. Over all this, I place a fine polished 
steel sheet, well planed. 1 put the whole under the press, and slowly pull dowu 
the lever in such a manner as to give a smooth and graduated impression. After- 
wards separating the whole, I find on the grained paper a goed and often a 
perfect stippled reproduction of the gelatine relief. This reproduction being 
formed by a greasy substance, I am able to transfer it at once directly on stone, 
for lithographic purposes, or on metal, to be etched in the usual manner. ‘The 
production of such an image will be easily understood; it is much the same «s 
the direct drawing with a pencil on the paper. Instead of the artist pressing 
more or less his graphite on the paper, the gelatine relief (which corresponds 
more or less to the lights or shadows of the photo) presses more or less on the 
paper, and gives the trne gradation of the original. ‘The work of the hand is 
mechanically imitated very closely indeed. The crayontypes present a different 
grain, which may be chosen according to the work to be done. It is at least more 
artistic than the usual regular stippling.” 
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paper a piece of gauze, or a piece of silk which has been inked with 
transfer ink. Of course what then takes place is similar to what hap- | 
pens in the case of the plate; the threads of the gauze get crushed | 
out to a greater or less width, but this method in which the gauze is 
crushed down is not nearly so perfect as the method with the plate 
of type metal. 


A third mode of working, which Mr. Zuccato also claims in one of | 
his specifications, is the pressing of the relief upon a lithographic or | 
zincographie surface on which an ink stipple has been impressed. | 
The stipple gets crushed out more or less, according to the extent of | 


the pressure ; this of course depends on the thickness of the relief. 
Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, of Liverpool, have recently 


made some excellent blocks, and, judging from the appearance of the | 


prints, they appear to me to be likely to have been produced by 
some method more or less resembling the Ives’ process; still I have 
no knowledge on this point. These gentlemen have made certain 


patent claims, but as various methods are referred to, one cannot | 


judge from the specifications as to what process is actually employed. 

Before you go, perhaps you will look at some reproductions of 
phototype blocks, which Mr. P. Barry has made by casting in brass. 
The details are wonderfully preserved, but it does not appear to me 
that this process of reproduction is likely to supersede electrotyping. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CATHEDRAL, PALERMO, SICILY. 


s DESCRIPTION of this building, accompanied by one of Mr. 
A. H. Haig’s masterly drawings, showing the campanile of the 
archbishop’s palace and the arches separating it from the cathe- 

dral front seen from the opposite direction, may be found in the 

American Architect for April 27, 1878. 

ABBEY CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CAEN, FRANCE.) 


For description and further illustration, see our last issue. 
HOUSE AND STABLE FOR MRS. ELIZABETH BROOKES, NEWTON, 
MASS. MR. 8. J. F. THAYER, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAIGNETHAN HOUSE, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 


DETAILS FROM THE HOUSE OF R. H. STEVENSON, ESQ., MILTON, 
MASS. MR. W. R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Other details from this establishment were published in our last 

issue. 
HOUSE AT MILWAUKEK, WIS. MR. A. F. OAKEY, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA.—IV.? 
E have 
thus 
cast a 
hasty glance 
at the princi- 
pal charac- 


mian archi- 


have seen 
how its main 
Structures 


cognized the 
existence of 
a subordi- 


bell earn, chez 
a ML WTI tat ee ture in which 
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was used, — 


= Se ‘ trasted style 





, _™ erigned a style, as | 
The-Boyton:Mechanicy-Fair: pj mith, 4 Perrot 


by the Baldwin Man? @ (Burlington Vt 
w as evolved 


from the tent, and that ran its independent course parallel with that of 


the main fashion, uninfluenced and uninfluencing. We must now pass | 


over some of M. Perrot’s interesting chapters, — those on the orien- 
tation of buildings and their foundation ceremonies, and the mechani- 
cal resources and the graphic processes of the time, — and look very 
briefly at the funerary architecture of the Chaldeans and Assyrians. 
The palace is the best-preserved and most interesting structure left 
to us; not as with the ancient empire of Egypt the tomb, and not as 
with later Egyptian and with Greek developments the temple. We 














‘From Cotman’s “ Antiquities of Normandy.” 

? A History of Artin Chaldea and Assyria, from the French of Georges Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez. Illustrated, translated, and edited by Walter Arm. 
strong, B.A. London: Chapman & Hall, New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1884. 
Continued from page 222, No. 463. 


are far indeed from finding any sepulchre to compare with the 
mighty pyramids, or those later Egyptian tombs whose pictured 
walls unroll for us the story of local life in all its ranks, in all its 
beliefs, and in all its practical details. ‘ We know,” says M. Perrot, 
“hardly anything of their tombs. Chaldean tombs have been dis- 
covered in these latter years, but they are anonymous and mute. 
We do not possess a single funerary inscription dating from the days 
when the two nations who divided Mesopotamia between them were 
still their own masters. As for Assyrian burial-places, none have 
been discovered.” It is a strange but most indisputable fact that no 
one to-day has the slightest idea how the Assyrians disposed of their 
dead. Texts and monuments and sculptured pictures are all alike 
silent. There is no witness to prove how the body was disposed of 
when life was extinct, not with regard to the sovereign more than 
with regard to his humblest subject; no tombs, no urns, no writings, 
no testimony of any kind. Loftus suggests that all bodies were 
taken to Chaldea, since in this latter country cemeteries are as con- 
spicuous as in Assyria they are lacking. The southern country was 
regarded as sacred by the northern, as being the birthplace of its 


| race, and this fact gives color to the theory; but, as M. Perrot 


| since the skeleton alone remains to-day. 


| 





| ered attained the bulk of the great pyramid of Gizeh. 


teristics of | 
Mesopota- | 


tecture. We | 


were built, | 
and also re- | 


queries, would the Assyrians have confided the corpse of their 
slmost deified monarch to the untender mercies of a nation with 
whom they were unceasingly at war? The whole question must be 
left unsettled for the present. 

The Chaldeans evidently held something akin to the Egyptian 
belief with regard to the nature of the soul, and the necessity of 
preserving the body after death. This is proved by Assyrian writ- 
ings, and by the careful way in which their tombs were built. The 
bodies were mummified, though not so perfectly as the Egyptian, 
We find no funerary 
mounds in Chaldea. The dead were interred in small brick vaults, 
under terra-cotta lids, or in terra-cotta coffins of varying shape. 
These coffins, however, were heaped one upon another, so that with 
the lapse of years they themselves grew into mounds. No sepulchre 
has as yet been discovered which stands out by its size or richness 
as being that of an important personage, and yet certain inscriptions, 
if such testimony were needed, tell us that royal tombs did have a 
conspicuous existence. 

The Assyrian temple has already been briefly referred to as the 
“staged tower.” Some of these towers have been called “ observa- 
tories,” but there is no proof that they were not all temples; and, 
indeed, the two functions may very well have been combined in 
Mesopotamia. The most typical form is a seven-staged tower formed 
of cubes decreasing in size, placed each in the centre of the one 


| below, unbroken by any interior apartments, crowned probably with 


a plinth or tabernacle, and encircled by either one or two sloping 
ramps for ascent or descent. For a description of the variations of 
this type which have been catalogued, the reader must turn to M. 
Perrot’s words, and to the admirable, discreet, and conscientiously 
explained restorations of M. Chipiez. The great mound called Birs- 
Nimroud was a temple, and it still stands to the height of 235 feet. 
Strabo says it once measured over 600 feet, but M. Perrot deems this 
an exaggeration. It is certain that none of the temples yet discov- 
Remains of 
these temples have been found at ancient Ur and other Chaldean 
sites, as well as in later Assyria, and the Chaldean examples are the 
largest. 

Smaller buildings that evidently were temples have also been dis- 
covered. Sometimes they showed the columnar structure to which [ 
have already referred, but sometimes they were merely brick houses 
of not excessive size (the naos in one at Khorsabad measures about 
47 feet in length), decorated after the customary fashion with sculp- 
tures and enamelled bricks. The bas-reliefs show that the triangular 
pediment was not unknown among their forms of roofing. 

We cannot follow M. Perrot through the full and interesting 
description he gives of Sargon’s palace at Khoursabad. It has 
already been many times referred to, and a very general idea is all 


| that a review can give, even though it be extended to undue length. 


nate and con- | 


Other Assyrian palaces are all of a similar type, though no two are 
identical in plan. Sargon’s is the most instructive because it stands 


‘ | alone on a site unoccupied before and untouched later, while in other 
of architec- | 


places successive builders have left conflicting traces, one having 
often mutilated the remains of him who had built at an earlier day ; 


| for each Assyrian monarch erected his palace for himself, as the 


thinks, that | 


| all ages. 


| predecessor. 


Egyptian did his tomb, and none was content with the legacy of his 
Often old materials were converted to new uses, as we 
see in the sculptured slabs, which are sometimes worked on both 
sides with pictures of different dates, the later comer having turned 
the first face to the wall and placed his records on what had been 
the hidden side. Certain ancient Chaldean ruins have been partially 
uncovered which show that the same palace-type prevailed through 
And later Babylon confirms the belief; that is, in so far as 
she speaks through written history: for the river has destroyed her 
in part, and what is left has not been properly explored. A great 
harvest probably awaits the investigator who shall open the three or 
four great mounds that still stand on the site of Babylon, looking 
still like natural hills, and shall excavate them as fully and scientifi- 


| cally as M. Place has done with the palace of Sargon. 


All Mesopotamian cities were thoroughly fortified, but again we 
must pass over M. Perrot’s interesting analysis. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that Babylon and probably other cities were of enormous 
circuit, uniting within their walls, most likely, many separate towns 
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or villages, large gardens, and even cultivated fields, to afford suste- 
nance in case of siege. Each entrance through the town walls 
was in reality a succession of rooms, hollowed out of the enormous 
thickness. They were of two kinds at Khorsabad, the simpler show- 
ing outside only ornament in colors, but the more splendid those huge 
animals and winged genii that are familiar to the frequenter of 
European museums. Paved and elevated causeways extended from 
these gates and formed roads across the plain as well as streets with- 
in the town. At Khorsabad the streets were forty feet wide. M. 
Place could not entirely excavate the remains of the small town, but 
did enough to know that such remains exist below the present sur- 
face. Of the houses of the private Assyrian citizen we know very 
little, but the bas-reliefs show us that they must have had both fiat 
and domed roofs. 

I have barely touched upon the most important points in M. Per- 
rot’s survey of Mesopotamian architecture, and yet I have been led 
beyond my original intentions. I have been tempted on by the fact 
that his book is the first that has explained the subject in a thorough 
way; that has united the testimony hitherto dispersed through a 
number of costly volumes, each devoted to a special site; that has 
collected the evidence given by all recent explorers, and has woven 
all their new-gained knowledge into one coherent story. We may 
be doubly grateful for his labor since the form of his book puts it 
within reach of every student. And now we must look very briefly 
at the art of the Mesopotamian sculptor. 

Its beginnings are more obscure than we found them in Egypt. 
Only a few fragments dating from very early days exist, — only just 
enough to show that the art had an independent origin and was not 
derived from that of Egypt, and that a school existed which care- 
fully studied nature and was successful in its treatment. But there 
was no such incentive here to faithful naturalistic work as there was 
in Egypt. Though similar ideas prevailed as to posthumous life, 
no sepulchral statues seem to have existed in Chaldea. The strong 
impulse toward careful portraiture they gave in Egypt was lacking 
in Mesopotamia, so when we come down to that period when our 
materials are most abundant — to the Assyrian empires — we find an 
art that is powerful in many ways, but limited in its range, monoto- 
nous in its subjects, and extremely conventional in its treatment of 
the human form and face. Perhaps, however, the chief reason for 
this last characteristic lies in the fact that the Mesopotamian sculp- 
tor lived among a people who did not go half-clothed like the Egyp- 
tians, or entirely naked like the Greeks upon occasion, but who were 
covered with voluminous drapery. History tells us, moreover, that 
these Eastern folk, unlike the Greeks, thought it shameful to uncover 
the body. Opportunity and impulse were thus alike wanting for 
that constant study of the nude which can alone preserve an art in 
the path of true and powerful portraiture. We may believe that if 
these conditions had been different the sculptor would have produced 
very different work when he treated the human body; for no art 
whatever has treated animal forms with such artistic truth, such 
majesty, and such vital, expressive force. Another consequence of 
these conditions, taken together with the soft quality of the stone 
employed, is that the sculptor’s art soon restricted itself almost en- 
tirely to bas-relief. Semi-detached figures are frequent, but entirely 
detached subjects seem to have been more and more abandoned as 
the ages passed; and the true bas-relief is the chief product of the 
school. is principles were admirably understood. Examples occur 
in which the figures occupy two planes, but a single plane is the most 
common device. Even in the later days of the school when, as 
always in such days, the sculptor tried to do too much at once, he 
still did not violate the principles of his process as his brethren have 
done amid more modern nations. He had a true artistic instinct to 
guide him in the selection of important facts, and to counsel the 
omission of those that were relatively useless. Naturally, the relief 
is higher where the figures are of larger size, but it is never more 
than mezzo-relievo, and the true basso-relievo of extremely slight 
projection is the best-beloved expedient. The Greeks preferred 
mezzo-relievo, and low relief was never again so frequently, under- 
standingly,.and beautifully employed as it was by the Assyrians until 
the early Renaissance sculptors of Italy again perceived its charm. 

In the lions and human-headed bulls that guard the gateways we 
find a very peculiar compromise between “ the round ” and the relief. 
Looked at from the front they seem independent figures, the heads, 
chests, and forelegs standing out with freedom; but seen from the 
side they are reliefs, partly engaged in the visible slab behind them. 
A most peculiar device was adopted to make them seem complete 
from either point of view. Each was given five legs. Two are seen 
placed close together in front, and the animal appears at rest; but at 
the side we see four legs so placed that he is walking. The device 
is, however, as rational as it was bold and, so to say, unnatural. 
Only thus could both aspects have been made life-like and effective, 
and, as M. Perrot declares, many a one might look often at such a 
figure without perceiving the anomaly; it is only from one point that 
an oblique view reveals all five legs at once. 

In Assyrian bas-reliefs, as in Egyptian, the faces and feet are 
almost always in profile and the bodies full front. Even on occasions 
where the full face is shown the feet retain their awkward profile ; 
but the effect is hardly as disturbing as in Egyptian work, since the 
voluminous draperies partly conceal the deformity. One or two 
types —a bearded face and a smooth face —include between them 
all the faces on these reliefs. All the kings look alike, and all their 
bearded attendants bear something more than a family resemblance 





to them. Royalty is denoted by costume and dominating height, 
without any attempt at definite portraiture; and the type is the same 
that was handed down to the Assyrian by his Chaldean predecessors. 
The whole genius of the art is conventional as far as renderings of 
humanity are concerned; but, as I have said, it is very different 
when we come to look at animal forms. Here the sculptor’s power 
was not hampered, and he proved it to be great indeed. The magni- 
ficent mastiffs, the horses, the wild asses, the lions and lionesses are 
rendered with a keen insight, a fiery force, and a skill in seizing 
upon essentials and omitting unessentials which could not be over- 
praised. The captive lion stepping proudly from his cage, or the 
wild one writhing wounded but defiant, is a creation which alone 
would entitle the art which produced it to rank with the world’s great 
developments. There is one figure of a wounded lioness, her hind- 
quarters paralyzed by ah arrow which sticks in her spine, that is an 
unsurpassable masterpiece of action, character, and feeling. The 
lion hunt of Assurbanipal found at Nineveh and now in the British 
Museum proves what the Assyrian sculptor might have done with 
human forms, had circumstances favored him as they favored the 
Greek. 

At Nimroud (now Callah), the earliest seat of the Assyrian mon- 
archs, and at Khorsabad, which was built by Sargon, the first king 
of the second dynasty, the figures on the reliefs are very large, filling 
the whole height of the slab, and measuring more than nine feet; but 
later on, the slab was divided into seven or eight parallel compart- 
ments, and the figures are of small size. This was a consequence of 
the growing desire to enliven and vary the severe monotony of the 
earlier style, to introduce a greater number of figures, more indica- 
tion of backgrounds, and a greater diversity of incident ; but through- 
out the whole art it is marked by what seems to us great monotony. 
We find the same scenes of battle, of worship, and of hunting 
repeated over and over again with similar figures similarly disposed. 
There never was a time when any one but the king was thought 
worthy of being perpetuated in art. There is nothing to be found 
even remotely approaching in character to the reliefs and paintings 
in which the Egyptian artist depicted the real life of the nation. 
Assyrian sculpture was as conventional in its themes as, so far as 
humanity is concerned, it was conventional in its treatment. 

The colossi which flanked the entrances are so well known that I 
need hardly dwell further upon their characteristics here, especially 
as there is no space to give M. Perrot’s interesting analysis of the 
meaning attached by the Assyrians to those curious combinations of 
man and beast that so often occur. M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


THE KIND OF ARCHITECT WHO CANNOT GET ON. 

IS father was the vicar of a small coun- 

try parish, and, the church requiring 

restoring, he thought it a good opportu- 
nity to make terms with the eminent archi- 
tect who conducted that nowadays thankless 
operation for the professional education of 
the subject of our sketch. The anxious 
father was moved thereto by several consid- 
erations. First of all, young hopeful had 
missed the scholarship which was to have 
smoothed the way to a university career, and 
had disconcerted all the family plans thereby ; 
and, secondly, the good vicar was taken 
aback at the, to his thinking, ample remuner- 
ation which the fashionable architect received 
for a few slight drawings and a casual visit or 
two—an amount which contrasted sharply 
with the very moderate stipend which re- 
warded his own ministrations. He was, 
moreover, dazzled by the long list of similar 
commissions which the professional gentle- 
man had on hand, and upon which he expa- 
tiated with off-hand volubility. And so the 
preliminaries were discussed and settled, the 
premium paid (not without a pang), and the 
young man, duly articled for three years, left his country home for 
the office of the great London architect, carrying with him the hopes 
and fears of his impoverished parents. He was not badly equipped 
for the profession selected for him. He had received a fair education 
at the local grammar school; his breeding and his home life in an 
English parsonage had given him the manners and bearing of a 
gentleman, and his father’s position might reasonably be counted 
upon for an introduction to the superior clergy and the county 
families. 

His reception in the office of the master of the building arts was 
not quite what he expected. In the first place, his principal was 
rarely seen. The important commissions he had on hand, and the 
still more important ones he had in view, kept that accomplished 
artist running about the country a good deal. His office business was 
conducted by one scantily-remunerated, but trusty clerk, of tried 
fidelity, skill and experience, and of untiring industry, assisted by a 
number of pupils, who did as little and absented themselves as much 
as possible. The new pupil was taught nothing. He picked up the 
simple but showy art of tracing, and he copied specifications. In 
response to the importunate clamors of sundry clerks-of-works, he 
adapted to new circumstances some stock details which had done 
similar duty on several occasions, and he compiled some wonderful 
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specifications by a process of selection from a store of originals. In 
neither of these occupations did he take any real interest, nor did 
either of them afford any suitable opportunities for his advancement. 
The rationale of the art he was supposed to be acquiring was never 
explained to him, and he knew but little at the end of his three years 
apprenticeship that he did not know at its commencement. The 
excellent aids to study which the ingenuous youth of the present day 
has at command did not then exist, and if they had existed, our friend 
had not the energy to avail himself of them. When the day of his 
emancipation arrived, which his friends certainly thought would have 
brought with it a secure and honorable position in his employer's 
office, or a crop of cathedrals to restore, or churches and parsonages 
to build, they were surprised to learn that there was no longer room 
for him in the office. He was “pushed from his stool” by a newer 
crop of pupils, who were about to pass through the same course of 
“study.” In this predicament he tried various devices. He failed 
to find an entrance to the offices of other architects. His friends 
with one accord recommended him to “ set up for himself,” to “ start 
upon his own account.” To their innocent minds this seemed like 
securing fortune by a sort of coup-~de-main. ‘ 

He took a dingy office in the Adelphi, very high and airy, and he 
added his name to the long list on the door-posts, garnished with his 
professional titles; and he soon discovered that “ setting up” and 
“starting” were not quite the same thing. He did not “ start,” but 
“stagnate.” It was very dull, sitting alone in that dingy apartment 
waiting for the clients who never came, and soon those little leaflets 
which grow on many an office-door began to show themselves, bear- 
ing dates which could not be reconciled with the confident statements 
as to the immediate return of the tenant. ‘The young gentleman was 
meanwhile consorting with other young gentlemen similarly condi- 
tioned, who railed on Lady Fortune in set terms, and could not for 
the life of them make out how it was that the Scotts, and Streets, 
and Waterhouses of the period got all the work. This state of things 
was brought to a sudden close. The youth returned to his ancestral 
home, whence he was driven by the death of his father, and the con- 
sequent disruption of his home. A compassionate friend found him 
office-room and a pound a week, as a temporary measure. This asy- 
lum failed him after a short time, and then his path in life led unde- 
viatingly downwards. He had no qualifications for the battle of life. 
He was not even a drauglitsman in any sense of the word, and could 
not subsist on that “charing” which has formed for so many young 
men the bridge from clerkship to independent practice. 

That “ able assistance ” which is so very easy to obtain, vide adver- 
tisements, was not his to give. Pen-and-ink perspectives of the effec- 
tive sort he could in no wise prepare. The designs which he once 
undertook to furnish “from the rough sketches” of a distant and 
deluded employer were returned to him with a scornful letter, rougher 
than the sketches. Of all practical knowledge he was quite inno- 
cent. “Quantities” had always been so repugnant to him that he 
never fully understood the meaning of the word, and was certainly 
unacquainted with the operations involved in their preparation. He 
could not have written an intelligent specification to save his life, and 
to price or criticize a builder’s account was not to be thought of. He 
could trace what was drawn for him and copy what was written, and 
these he could do but “indifferent well.” There is but a limited 
demand for such arts as these, and the remuneration they command 
is but trifling. And thus it came to pass that he fell into disgrace and 
poverty, and kept out of the way of those friends whose patience and 
purses he had long since exhausted. 

There are but few architects in town who have not recently suf- 
fered a call from one or another of the numerous specimens of this 
class. The type varies but little, and one portrait will serve for the 
whole. He has no card, but sends in a name; a very good one, of 
course. The office-boy delivers it with mysterious reserve, but cannot 
enter upon explanations in the hearing of the caller, who is close 
upon his heels. The embarrassment he manifests is variously inter- 
preted by his master; it may mean another vicarious application for 
that little account, and the professional gentleman is perturbed at the 
thought and at the impossibility of retreat — offices are generally so 
badly planned. Or it may be a new client; hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and this delusive suggestion gains a decisive vic- 
tury. The stranger is admitted, and his whole story is read at a 
glance; it is an oft-told tale. His costume is mainly noticeable for 
new and ingenious adjustments; his bearing is either offensively ser- 
vile and his address a whine, or he puts on the easy swagger of a 
familiar friend. Has Mr. Blank a vacancy in his office? Unfortu- 
nately, no; things are flat. It is found by the visitor to be so in other 
quarters; even the great Mr. Friba cannot offer him employment. 
Will Mr. Blank kindly look at a few drawings? At this juncture Mr. 
Blank suddenly recollects a very important engagement; but his 
retreat is cut off, and, before he can escape, the dirty package is 
untied and some dirtier drawings displayed. Poor things enough! 
Designs for a country school, or something of the kind, culminating in 
a pen-and-ink perspective Itficrously out of drawing, with inhuman 
figures more preposterously ill-drawn still. A short lecture is delivered 
thereon, with the volubility of frequent repetition. It appears that 
they were submitted in competition, but “of course a local man got 
the job," ete. 

_ The conversation, or rather monologue, takes a sudden turn in the 
direction of certain irregularities in the matter of daily meals: of the 
absence of breakfast on that particular morning, on many previous 


mornings, and finally settles down upon the immense relief which | 





would follow the temporary — merely temporary advance of half a 
crown. Sometimes the appearance of the applicant is a sure indica- 
tion of the real cause of his misfortunes. In the saddest cases ability 
is not wanting, only the ability to keep away from the establishment 
atthe corner. And there are cases where the failure to keep a foot- 
ing in the crush and crowd of modern life is not culpable. As the 
American Aisop wisely says in his modern version of the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare, “the race is not a/ways to the slow.” We have 
exact information as to at least one instance in which merit is but 
inadequately rewarded. Nevertheless a specialist can always get a 
living of some sort; an artist will always find a market for art; a 

ractical man can at least find employment as a clerk-of-works. If 
lou cannot be attained, no one able and willing to work need 
despair of modest comfort. But woe to those who fail to qualify for 
some branch of the great profession which they adopt. As the world 
is more and more, the individual certainly becomes less and less; he 
drops out of the crowd and is lost sight of. As the years go by, the 
descent into Avernus becomes increasingly easy, and it is now more 
than ever necessary for those to bestir themselves who are ambitious 
even to keep their foothold; doubly so for those who would “ get on.” 
— The Builder. 


A PICTURE MANUFACTORY. 

N acertain town of the North, and 
in one of its principal streets, may 
be seen a large picture dealer’s 

warehouse. The quantity of the work 
shown is very large in proportion to 
its quality, and as there are still some 
latent doubts in the mind of the dealer 
Zru.. as to the authenticity of his works, it 
orfolk: Eng? has been advisable, to soothe his feel- 
ings and to direct and improve the 
wavering public taste, to affix to each work a placard to its purport ; 
lain, decisive, and concise: “ An oil painting, warranted. Signed. 
Brice 45s. Frame worth as much.” Every afternoon there is a sale 
by auction, and curiosity had taken us there on more than one occa- 
sion. ‘The idea came to one of our correspondents one day to make 
the acquaintance of this man of many pictures; so the following 
morning, having armed himself witha small landscape (a castle made 
weird and phantom-like by fog), he strolled leisurely into the shop. 
The work was uncovered, and criticism indulged in. “ Well, sir, 
from an artist’s point of view, this is, no doubt, a very fine picture ; 
from mine it is not worth a We want something with plenty 
of flash color ; crude green, and brilliant reds, with an appearance 
of finish, which is got by using very thin color, and putting plenty of 
small touches, to imitate flowers in the foreground. We want no hid- 
den sentiment, all must be on the surface, and the more superficial 
it is the better it sells. What do the public want with castles hid in 
fogs? Their ideas, what with family matters and business, are al- 
ways in that state, and they want a little sunshine to refresh them. 
Something decorative to make a bright spot in a room. And this is 
what we strive to give them.” 

“ Well,”’ we asked, “ is much to be made by this kind of art ?” 

“ A great deal. An American artist came over to this country 
some two years ago, and he has already put £1200 by. Do you see 
that picture there?” 

There was no mistaking it; it was a vermilion sunset, with a spot 
of crimson lake for the sun; .a few besoms, with their handles stuck 
in the ground, were standing out in bewildering relief. “ That is 
something like a picture! Sells well, and three like that can be 
painted in a day, and the artist gets £1 a piece for them. I pay him 
£60 a month; and he in a course of two years will paint two hun- 
dred or more like that one.” 

* And do you make a big profit 

He seemed to think we were chaffing him or thought him “ green,” 
and did not answer; from which circumstance, we may judge, he 
lives in clover. His confidence in the judgment and appreciation of 
the public was limited. 

“ Judge a picture?” said he. “Do they judge music? Do they 
like any picture if the artist’s name is unknown, or a critic has not 
said ‘ Admire it, it is splendid.’ I say no. Music to most ears must 
be noise, harmonious or otherwise, providing there be a tune; a pic- 
ture to most eyes must be flash, startling, and crude; of the higher 
branches of both, they form their judgment by the opinion of others. 
I do business also in Paris; for though they talk more of the high 
walks of art than in our matter-of-fact country, my pictures find a 
market — sell well, ha! ha! sell very well.” 

And this is in the nineteenth century, and in the days of Oscar 
Wilde! Sic itur ad astra! — The Artist. 
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MECHANIC’S LIENS FOR ARCHITECTS. 
NEW YORK, November 5, 1884. 
To tue Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In your last edition, in answer to inquiry of correspon- 
dent, you say, “The precedents vary in different States; in New 
York it has been decided that the lien laws are not intended for the 
benefit of architects,” ete. 

The General Term of she Superior Court in 1877 rendered such a 
decision as you mention, but this decision was reversed, upon appeal, 
by the Court of Appeals, in January, 1879, and judgment given to 
the plaintiff (the architect). This decision is reported in 76 New 
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York, page 50. It is also reported in 32 American Reports, 262, and 
is discussed in 21 Albany Law Journal, 405. We have heard of 
nothing later than this. If the decision you refer to is of later date, 
you will confer a favor if you will kindly send us such particulars as 
you may have of such later decision. Yours truly, 
Husert, Pirsson & Co. 

(WE are very much obliged for this correction. The case mentioned is 

robably the same as that to which we referred, and the reversal of the 

ecision of the inferior court, by the highest State court, is of great impor- 
tance to architects. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





BRACKETS. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you kindly direct me to an illustrated article or 
chapter on brackets, their form and construction. 


Respectfully, A SuBscRIBER. 


[For good forms of brackets, look at any architectural dictionary, under 
the word ‘‘console.’’ For additional forms, some good and others not, the 
illustrated American books on house-carpentry and village architecture will 
furnish a variety.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Peritous Patraway.— Th? travels of the native East Indian ex- 
plorers, their stratagems and their disguises, their hazards and suffer- 
ings, their frequent hair-breadth escapes, are teeming with excitement. 
One of them describes a portion of his track, at the back of Mount 
Everest, as carried for a third of a mile along the face of a precipice, at 
a height of fifteen hundred feet above the Bhotia-kosi River, upon iron 
pegs let into the face of the rock, the path being formed by bars of iron 
and slabs of stone stretching from peg to peg, in no place more than 
eighteen inches, and often not more than nine inches wide. Neverthe- 
less this path is constantly used by men carrying burdens. — Scientific 
American. 


Tae Rapratinc Power or Merars.— M. Walter Meunier has, 
according to the Revue Industrielle, been experimenting on the compara- 
tive loss of heat from cast-iron, wrought-iron and copper tubes. The 
experiments were carried out in a room having a uniform temperature, 
and were made simultaneously with the three materials in question. 
The tubes were all 2.5 metres long and 150 millimetres in diameter, con- 
nected at one end with a steam supply, and at the other with a worm 
condenser in water. Observations showed that the weight of water 
condensed per square metre of heating surface per hour was, with 
naked pipes, 3.484 kilograms for the cast-iron, 3.906 kilograms for the 
wrought-iron, and 2.816 kilograms for the copper. The non-radiating 
power of copper in comparison with iron is thus manifest. It is not 
stated, however, whether the pipes were all of equal thickness and sim- 
ilarly polished, or left with their natural surfaces. It is to be under- 
stood, perhaps, that identical conditions were, as far as possible, pre- 
served. 


Tae Hivpesuem Treasures.— The museums of Germany bear wit- 
ness to the dominion of the old Romans. From Buda-Pesth to Treves, 
from Cologne up to the higher Rhine, the earth has yielded of the con- 
quering race buried arms, helmets, coins, bronzes and marbles. Yet, for 
the most part, the relics in the outlying provinces of the empire are of 
more archeological curiosity than art value. An exception, however, 
must be made in favor of the Hildesheim treasure, removed to Berlin 
in accordance with the policy of concentration in the capital. This 
“ Silberfund,” consisting of some fifty pieces of banqueting plate, were 
in 1858, by happy accident, dug up at Hildesheim, nine feet below the 
surface, by a party of Prussian soldiers engaged on military works. 
All the objects had suffered mach from the burial of centuries ; handles 
and feet were torn from shattered vases, but a local sculptor succeeded 
in good degree in piecing the fragments together. Some members, how- 
ever, are lost beyond recovery. Altogether I find the originals in Berlin 
in very different plight from Christofle’s reproductions, which serve as 
poor consolation to the town of Hildesheim for the treasures of which 
she has been robbed. The Hildesheim treasures have provoked contro- 
versy without definite conclusion; neither history nor internal evidence 
gives clue to their precise origin or use. The place of burial could 
only have been an accident, and hardly more than a conjecture is the 
statement that this table plate, with the corresponding culinary uten- 
sils, formed part of the equipage of some Roman general, who, on 
reverse of fortune, hid away the prize he could not hold. The nation- 
ality of some of the pieces is questionable; all are not Roman, and 
equally is the chronology hypothetical. The official catalogue I believe 
to be wrong in giving as the date the early Roman Kings; certainly 
some vases — that, for instance, bearing on the surface human heads, as 
the Warwick vase — belong to the late empire. And nothing can be 
more false than the assumption that because all the objects were found 
in one place they must belong to the same time; diversities of style 
alone prove the lapse of several centuries between the earliest and the 
jatest. And still more difficult to determine is the precise or even the 
approximate period of burial. The common conjecture that the hiding 
was in the first decade of our era, when the Roman legions under Varus 
were cut to pieces in Germany, is disproved by the presence of an art 
posterior in date. The earliest time I can venture to name is the sec- 
ond century, but the latest possible date cannot be fixed; it is just as 
easy to suppose the owner to have been a connoisseur of the Middle 
Ages asa Roman general. Fortunately, as to art merit, little question 
can be raised; so irresistible was the temptation to throw articles in the 
precious metals into the melting-pot, that few finer relics of the past are 
preserved for our times. By common consent the best of the Hildes- 
heim treasures are of rare beauty; the proportions share symmetry with 
Greek vases; the ornament in the-treatment of figure and foliage, if a 
little florid, still comports sufficiently well with the canons of classic 
art. — The Nineteenth Century. 


Tue Serine peLtow Ciicny. — A recent investigation, the results of 
which are published in the X/Xe Siécle, shows that from the point 
where the Paris drains enter the river at Clichy the aspect of the Seine 
is that of a moving mass of vegetation, like the “sudd” of the Upper 
Nile, only that it is full of putrid matters nct found in Egypt. ‘This 
“sudd” almost interrupts the course of the river, and converts it into a 
morass of mud. The odor arising from the “ water” is indescribable, 
At St. Denis the horrors culminate. “The river —if the name can 
still be given to the depository before us— boils under the action of the 
gases arising from it. Lumps of filth rise from the bottom and come to 
the surface, suddenly exploding and forming circles on the water, 
quickly effaced, but incessantly repeated. The Seine is nothing but an 
immense foetid mass of putridity formed by chemical decomposition, the 
surface of which, all boiling with globules, shines in the sun.” 


Tue American Cuurcnu 1n Paris. —A serious impediment, says a 
correspondent of the Guardian, has arisen to the completion of the 
handsome church which the American Episcopalians are building in the 
Avenue de l’Alma. It has now been in the course of erection for about 
two years, and was expected to be ready for provisional use by Christ- 
mas, and to be finally inaugurated by Easter next, at the latest. Now, 
however, an unexpected obstacle has occurred, which will greatly 
delay these intentions. It appears that a Jura marble of a too fragile 
description has been used for the clustered shafts which support the 
pier arches of the nave. The consequence has been that these columns 
have proved unequal to the support of the superincumbent weight of 
the edifice, and have begun to crack and splinter under the pressure 
imposed on them. The whole building has been obliged to be shored 
up with wooden arches and ponderous beams placed under the pier- 
arches, while ten at least of the clustered columns of the nave will 
have to be removed and replaced by a more solid material. The 
expense and labor attendant upon such an operation will be very great, 
and the time required will probably delay the completion of the church 
at least six months beyond the date anticipated. The difficulty will, no 
doubt, be met and overcome ; but its occurrence, and the prolongation 
of the work, will prove a serious strain upon the energies of the highly- 
esteemed rector, Dr. Morgan, who has been already so long and 
anxiously occupied in the completion of the enterprise, and now sees 
his expectations disappointed just as they seemed on the point of fulfil- 
ment. One can only heartily wish him safely through these new diffi- 
culties. Some time ago, when looking over the church, it was pointed 
out to the correspondent as a more correct style of Gothic construction 
that the segments of the columns were much longer, and therefore 
more perpendicular, than was the case in similar French architecture. 
And certainly, French builders generally form their columns of very 
short segments, and in the case of Classical buildings, like the Made- 
leine, of circular blocks hardly thicker than a millstone. ‘The effect of 
so many joinings is not agreeable to the eye; but the solidity attained, 
both as to resisting pressure or even a slight shock, is much greater. 
The too great length of the segments of the colunins in the above case 
seem to have been one cause, perhaps, why the marble had not been 
able to bear the strain which was put upon it. 


Tse Most Expensive City 1n tae Wortp.— New York (writes 
a correspondent to the London Times) has become the most expensive 
city in the world, except, perhaps, St. Petersburg, of which I know 
nothing. A modest house for a small family in a respectable locality 
cannot be had for less than £200 to £600. In the enormous “ flat” 
houses which are rapidly going up all over the upper part of the city, 
an apartment of seven or eight rooms, in nowise luxurious, costs £200 
to £400, and in less eligible localities, and most moderate in pretension 
and accommodation, rarely less than £100. Ata well-known commer- 
cial restaurant I lunched off the joint the day before yesterday, and 
with a pint of cider and a cup of detestable black coffee my lunch cost 
me 6s., and was in nowise equal to the half-crown lunch of a London 
restaurant. The beef that is sent from here to England and sold at 6d. 
to 10d. a pound costs us here in New York twice that, the fillet 4s. per 
pound, and everything in proportion. A style of living which in Lon- 
don costs £1,000 a year, here will cost £2,000. The large profits are 
met by proportionate expenses. A man grows reckless of the dollars. 
At the hotels you not only pay enormous bills, but the greed of the 
attendants makes it impossible to get decent service without continually 
tipping them, and not in the modest way one does in England. There 
is no charge made for service, but if you want your lunch served 
quickly and well you must fee the waiter when you give the order. 
He marks every habitué who tips him or who does not, and the tips are 
on the American scale— anything less than a “ quarter” (a shilling) is 
contemptible, and the true American will never consent to be contemp- 
tible even in the eyes of a waiter. He will at all costs avoid the repu- 
tation of meanness and has little inclination to distinguish between 
meanness and economy, and being always in a hurry to get back to 
business says that he loses more than a shilling by the delay which the 
waiter imposes on him. At the hotel the guest who does not fee in 
advance soon finds the zeal of the waiters falls off. I stopped three 
days at a fashionable hotel lately, and found that the second day my 
energetic waiter of the first found occupation at another table, and that 
of the second day failed me on the third, on which day I was attended 
by a decrepit old fellow, whom on leaving I tipped for his self-sacrificing 
spirit, as he must have known I did not fee the others. You pay a 
bootblack a dime (5d.), and so on to the end of the list. And we have 
no suburbs to cheapen life in. The Hudson River blocks us on one side 
with its uncertain winter navigation; and Brooklyn, across the East 
River, is as dear as New York. I was offered a furnished flat of seven 
moderate rooms there for £25 a month. And everybody is so intent 
on his own getting on that he does not stop to think that this system 
of enormous profits for everybody eats up all his surplus gains: and a 
man who gets £500 a year here is no more comfortable than a London 
| clerk at £250. There is the chance of a great hit, and he believes in 
| his luck. And the devotion to business is certainly phenomenal. 
| it is wise and healthful, the future will tell better than to-day. 
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builder. W.S. Jobuston Estate, four-st’y store and flats, 


itwood Ave., Ward 22, for Andrew Cassidy, 2 Chicago Ave., cor. Wells St.; cost, $45,000; archi- 
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. » 8 ’ Pere Goldsmith Pl., Nos, 3-11, Ward 19, for S. Golds L. H. Eames, six-st’y store, 320-322 Wabash ; 
BU | L p | N G | N T E a L G a N F ne mith, 7 wood dwelis., 20/ x 45’, flat; 8. Goldsmith, Ave.; cost, $40,000; architect, Halberg. iw 
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| wood dwells., 21/6 x 30’, hip; A. Cassidy, builder tects, Cobb & Frost; builders, Angus & Gindele, 
selenide - H St., Nos. 147-149, for Ward 14, J. B. Howe, 2 wood Cc. J. Kavanagh, 2 two-st’y dwells., 962 - 964 
tithough a large port of the building intelligenc dwells., 2 x SAY, flat; | xook & Harlow, builders. West Monroe St.; cost, $7,000; architect, ny ee 
\ oS Rae Siecle etew oar eeitette al sites East Ninth St., No, 506, Ward 14, Lyman Locke; Greene; builder, Wm. H. Hancox. : 
8] “ge 4 taf te. ’ wood dwell., 18’ x 33/; flat; L. Locke, builder. J. Nelson, three-st’y dwell., 207 North May St.; 
q tly desire to receive voruntary mformation, cEpe Met - Popla ee Ward for A cost $6.000: archit et P. H Anderson build rs Be | 
:. 7 ; K etropoliian ive., op I i ira », 10 ° OSt, PO,000; architect ° . Al -] ; v ere i 
gialiy from the smaller and outlying towns.) Fox sand dwell., 11’ x 14 and 16 x 26/, pitch; Jno Lund & Gilbert ’ ’ 
Alden, builder. Mrs. Barbara Titus, 3 two-st’y dwells., 355 - 359 ? 
BUILDING PATENTS Cambria St. cor. Harvard Ave., Ward 25, for Vernon Avs cost, $1 00; architect, K. Kae; build- 
‘ Isaac Dearborn, 3 wood dwell., 24/ x 26’, flat; G. W. ers, Geo, Lehman & Co, \3 
| Adams, builder. | Mrs. Barbara ‘Titus, 6 two-st’y dwells., 3300 - ’ 
, . idams St., cor. River ve., Ward «» H. 3308 Kh #3 Ave.; cost, $26,000; shit \. Rae; . 
[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned ORE Fag COS 6 EASE Vi ave » Ware ea Khodes Ave on ws 1000; architect, R. Rae; jis 
} 1 illuetr Brown, wood dwell., 14/ x 20’ 6’ and 22’ x 34! 6, builders, Geo. Lehman & Co. 
together with full detail illustrations, may lx obtamned pitch F Mrs. Barbara Titus, 8 two-st’y dwell 111-117 
? . op . > /*,. “te rit . irs. >t aré itus, -St'§5 V 118., - 7 
of the a, of Patents, at Washington, fo: Corey St.,n Walnut St., Ward 25, for Catherine and 120-126 Thirty-third St.; cost, $36,000; archi- 
twenty five Cents. Smith, wood dwell., 5’ x 12’ ana 28’ x 30’, pitch; Geo. tect and builders, same as last. 
inne oe aac A. Spear, builder. Mrs. Barbara Titus, 6 two-st’y dwells., 626 - 630 
bd nad a ve ‘ : Washington St.,u Nor k St., Ward 23, for Enoch and 356-660 West Harrison St.; cost, $25,000; archi- 
0 437. PNEI MATIC DispaATcH - TUBE, — Henry A. Carter, wood mechanical building, 1s’ x 22’, pitch; tect a builders, same as last. 
€ ay, I hiladelphia, } ae Pat ‘ KE, A. Carter, builder. Mrs. Barbara Titus, 5 two st'y dwells., 527-529 and 
307,439. CLAMP. — Philip F. Corbett, Boston, Mass Duncan St., u Greenwich St., Ward 24, Thos. Lun- 970-972 West Jackson St.; cost, $22,000; architect 41 
so7,40, Bencu - DoG. — Thomas Crispin, Detroit, drigan, wood dwell., 14’ x 10’ and 23 x 29/, flat; K. and builders, same as last. wl 
Merville, builder. Mrs. Barbara ‘Titus, 2 two-st’y dwells, 153 - 155 
> . ’ y) » = . é ’ - ’ . ? ? 
MIXED PAINT.—Wm. D. Folger, Calcutta, New Album St.. cor. Palm St., Ward 23, for S. Laflin St.; cost, $8,000; architect and builders, same 
, Murphy, wood dwel ’ x Jv, flat; S. Murphy as last. 
) 53 r +h A I l- : tid le . > ; 1 - , 
: 3! if . a _ AW ATTACHMENT. —Edward A, Gal builder. Geo. Bender, two-st’y dwell., 588 Robey St.; ia 
railh, HUSton, Mass, . $4,000; architect, J. Clifford; builders, Mows 
307,456. Fike&-EXTINGUISHER. — Frank Gray, New Brooklyn. te ae : ' EY 
Y rk, N. Y a : 4 BUILDING PERMITS. Columbia St., e 6, 170% n Cole | P. Kipley, three st’y store and flats, 477 Twenty : 
‘3 REFRIGERATOR AND REFRIGERATOR St., three-st’y brick store and tenement, tin roof,| sixth St.; cost, $6,000; architect, Ackerman; build 
B 1ING.— Jos. F. Hanrahan, Ottawa, Ontario, Can, wooden cornice: cost. § owner. Mr. Burke. on ers. Goodrich & Bro. 
7.471. MIXING - MACHINE FOR AsPHALT, CoN premises; architects, M. Freeman's 50ns. ( L. Jenks, seven-st’y store and office- building ” 
Cnet, ETS: Wim. H. H. Knight, Washington, D. ¢ Bergen St., Nos. 111 and 113, 2 three-st’y brick 125 Van Buren St.; cost, $28,000; architect, C. Chap ee 
4%, RAbdIATOR. —Joseph W. Shaw, St. Louis, dwells., slate roofs; cost, ca > wher, Thos. man; builder, B. Cullen. a 
Mo. : H. Robbins, Keyp N. J.; architect, Awzi Hill; Cc. W. Boynton, 3 three-st’y dwells., 183 - 187 
7,499. HEATING - APPARATUS. — Sidney Smith, builder, KE. K. Kobbins, North Morgan St.; cost, $12, architect, H. M 3 
Oa ibridge, Mass. - ; 38, 60’ s South § id St., four-st’y Hansen; builder, C. W. Warre Was 
7,507. RATCHET-DRILL, —Vhas, E, Tunelius, Chi bri nts, felt, cement and gravel roofs; cost, W. A. Giles, two-st’y additional, 3 04 Wabash : 
cago, Ill, : . $20, r, Chas. J. Dod 46 Keap St.; arch Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, F. K. Schock; builders, 
7,519. CALCIMINING AND WALL BrusH.—Henry tect. EK. F. Gaylor; mason, James Kodwe carpen Barney & Rodatz. 
Bintz, New York, N. Y. : ters, Marinus & Gill. Miss J. Walsh, two-st’y dwell., 301 South Oakley 
w7.o20, WATER-CLosET. — William Bunting, Jr., Fourth Ave., W 8, 50? 2" 8 Thirty-seventh St., St.; cost, $2,5°0. r 
tog.) Mass. ; three-st'y frame tenemeut, tin roof; cost, 34 W. W. Phelps, 5 two-st’y dwells., 80-84 Eda St.; 
ww7.526. VENTILATING ATT AC HMENT FOR WATER owner, Hugh Craws! ey City, N. J.: arch cost, $1 0; arehitect, W.A. Furber; builders, An- a 
CLosers.—Miuford 8S. Ciark, Brooklyn, N. Y. tect. S. B. Bogert ‘ Rourke wéG ele es 
1,545. Bor. — Charles K, Hart, New ilaln, Greene Aveé., 8 8, SbU! i Ave., 4 three-st’y ( F. Rakebrand, three-st’y flats, 285-289 Fre- my 
Conn. brown each. $ r s ost. SO P 
> a : , . 8 ACL, HF I t cost, ’ “” 
$07,551. Srains.—Peter H, Jackson, San Francise owner, et W. L. Da “ > A merical Express Co f ht-house 2. 296 
Cal, ; —s : Sum; .» Ww ! \ , Lwo-st Van Buren St.; cost, 325, 
07,558, STRERL-BoOX FOR GAS AND WATER SER dwell., tin roof; cost, , Jan VW. Kev Shoenman & Bro., three-st’y cooling-room, Archer 
vice.— Edward Lindsley and Chaa. E, Lindsley, Cleve er ~ ys | Soh e 4 cost. $5.000 ‘ . 
land, U i builder, Jol Dohima L. Silverman, § three-st’y s ind dw 
57 SASH-HOLVER.—Obadiah G. Newton, Tren we.. ¢ ’n De Kalb Ave.. tw y 3587 Cott » Grove Ave Cos 000 
ton, M » ’ brick stabie. tin roof: « J. Cox, 30: Osear Cobb: tilder, A. Lang . 4 
83. Door-HAaNGER, — Isaac B. Perry, Knox Clinto \ ve , ‘ I. Howe; builders, W. Ne erry Estate, one-st’y a nt , 
ville, renn. | Buckley and Miller & low 117-119 Kinzie St. et, > ); architect, F. A. 
7,586. BEDDING-STRIP FOR STONE - MASONRY, / ve, S es ) . four-st'y f e Wascher. 
ETc,—George R. Phillips, Providence, R. 1. factory, t roof: ¢ J Kk. An Ss. E. Gross, 12 cottages, Gross Terrace St.; cost 3 
307,500. SHEET - METAL ROOFING - PLATE. — Pat derson, 302 Ewen St er. Chas. \ t $20.00 iilder, S. E. Gross ’ " 
rick H. Regan, Nashville, Tenn, lroutm 5 A , \¥ 1} Mi , six-st’v warehous« 14 ) 
7,593. LuocK-HInGe.— Chas. E. Robinson, Brook st’v frame P st. g v1 ry i ‘ t, A. M. F. Colt 
lyn, N.Y. : Kdward H 1inger, 1 i n SS Kk. Earnshaw 
07617. GRAINING COMPOUND, Hezekiah Bailey Frauk Holmberg lilders. J Muller and | i te, three-st’y store and dwell., 817 Milwau- 
and Wm. H. Bailey, St. Thomes, Ontario, Can. Stemler , cost, $6,000, 
7,660. BURGLAK-ALaKM.—Peter Ketfer, Keading, Le ive.. 8 w cor. Lynch St., three-st’y frame G. Fiedler, three-st’y store and dwell 644 State 


irst & Rudolph; build 
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. 668, W ATER-CLOSET.— Wm. H. McAndrews, cary t Ww. H. Cot Lv1 mas i ers, Me Millan Bros 
radford, P: 7 Bruchhauser. J. M. Pearson, two-st’y dwell., 3319 Forest Av 
5 MEASURE. Earl C. Newton, Ba- . th A mn « ' hth St.. 4 tw t’v and cost, $3,000; builder, B. F. Branch. 
tavia, Lil. ; ‘ ba ent brown-s i € 1 y Detroit 
7.688, SELF-CLOSING HaTcHuway, — Richard D. browu-stone dw ‘ i { fou < 
Thackston, St. Louis, Mo. $5.000 each and , ener. Charles Los B DING PERMITS.—G iot At Vo. 246, three-st 
gu7,711. Barusu.—Uren Fish, Cleveland, O. 450 Ninth St.: | ‘Sy 7 brick stores: cost, $8,000; A.J. Moran, ow 
~ : gece ~ : Niru S Vos, 470-474 u brick 8 Cos 
hi er s ” nm “Ave » . 21 Wy Se & « 4 } ects : 
frame Lepement, tin , : 4 wher, ka oe ’ m ¢ - , . 
Re , ts 
an i ward Monahan, Sr., 11 b ker 5 irchitect, Fred. re Soe Saree Beuee; SS - 
UMMARY OF THE WEEK, Weber: t Donald, builder. 
eT ul i UP ‘ 
" War , ; = 1 as iW lward Ave., 2 stores; cost, $3,500; Mrs. Brad- 
Fe 1 ? <4 shaw 
Baltimore. owner, W. M. La builders, Smith -s \ ee x re = ,000; Mr. Wee 
: hp son; W. Scott é architects 
BUILDING PERMITS. ince our last report nineteen ra a - . ; (ass Are., Nos. 507-511, 2 dwells.; cost, $1 0; 
permits have been gr xl, the more important of Po we - é oege d . J Wate builde 
» the follow SvOres ANC Haw, g ms : ’ J St t } i 
‘ a - . 8. 2 0, 2 DI K dweils cost, 39, 
lendinen, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, ns CASA, POW, OWRSE » DL. H. Fowler, 14 Verona 000; Mrs, Green, owne! rec) 
, betwe Bb . and broadway. I o. ee > . , / a {7 k dwe at, $7 &r.A 
Cone ; brick buildings, 8s s ft : ea 7 Wadsw b, t i 
Ave., bD und Fren t Sts. “ee j B - m : : “et eo H i i \ +, frame dw cos $3,000; 
three-st’y brick I ) St., « of . ’ ao. ; r. A. Wa vorth, bu r 
Harlem Ave 11 b lings, se Har “” = rus . ‘ ] ‘ \ 4 dwells st.s 
lem A -, DelLWweel Chatsworth Sts.. 3 s V & i , 2 , 
two-8 +} y , , t ba en iver tubie, v » Ol, . \. Wa , > ’ 
t ty brick building, es Brune St.,s of Harlem B a NW ward A , Noa. 14 rick s 8: cost 
’ : rescinsyy! eat aacata gs acho I oN as $4,000; J. R. MeBrearty, builder ‘ 
Gisriel, three-st'y brick building, ws Ar pss. ot “nae reins! orga are: _ West ( mbia S \ ‘ uble brick hous« 
of Piteher St. f . tee o> “ ss : : cost. > ’ W. C. Shaw, bu I : 
ray, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, s s yyy F , ~~ _ i \ oe Cass Ave., No. 730, brick building; cost, $5,000; W. 
t St., between Lrune St. and Clint Ave : : Fy rs ee sigan we C. Hayes, builder. 
. ‘ +? ren Ma liide! i. ft ‘ ; 
Win. Carback, Z two-st’y brick buildings, w s eae ay tes ; ' we ial Jefferson Ave., No. 670, brick dwell.; cost, $10,0( 
Chapel St., s of Eager St. , " = 2 Jas. W. 
Boston. ~ fre Seg t, 30,0 A rt Al- 
a i 3 V lie I i a. . P 
BUILDING PERMITS. Eustis St..n Albany. Ward 20 Ut AV ‘ us. KE. H . t / t . \ ‘ 
: ¢ ro 8 8, bric Fy ) 
brick dwelis., for W, F. Collins, 2)” x 40’, flat; W. SfobKon S 108. 0 o, 55, fe Sumner Ave J ! d, are 
F. Coliins, builder 3 three-st’y frame ‘ “ roofs; cost, eac . 4 e J a aie oe “dele 
Pas . P ‘ } ‘ rd ‘ br i St . 7 
B. & A, Railroad, passenger station, Ward : $4,500; owner, Ca sub, 11 wis St.; archite ~~ q ~a : . ’ 
; ‘ , on Th. Ki ‘ G W. T. Baynal, builde 
"x , 5 / “ MW war ive hur t. S&3.0 B sts 
Kir s r ~ ~ st’y , ° 
. ; iuitake etoven alia te owne! 1.5. Smith, architect; Topping & I 
rick ce ig builders 
roots s s s i . 
1 | K gs ach, Si Ms, : (a {re br k wel cos 2 mo: & \ 1 1, 
h t . . . . build 
kk \ | . Q 
ae ‘ iM @ 
( { ». Bi c dw cost, $7 
i Al R j r s ‘ iw W ean? . ag brick dwell bdicai _— 
j A ' ' a . aterfa ler 
¥ t N : . hi idge S five-st y Db Ks e;, cost, > y 
ck Ave., n Hancock St., Ward 24, A. P.|  Owners,J. W. Ma luy and 109 Nort ret ot N t j 
Whe jock, wood dwell., 21’ x Ju’, pitch, BE. ul. Hub architect, h. B. Goty a a iy a ¢ 
bard, builder. . ns rs x Ave., propose t t ‘ so 5f., toree-sty Dullding; cost, % ’ 
. . ’ : it I N s Comp r ) gor 
Carouth St., n Van Winkle St... Ward 24. w l oul a W e and | 1 pia i “r : apres , 4 
= . 7 t te ~ 
»¥ x 10 and 21/ x 25’, pitch; hdw. Bea iow git y rst, Pack ¢ - st det t, & A) 
] sinieesk timers: anal silder, U. B. & 42 P I le 3s s s. Green, 
cood St..n Blue Hill Ave., Ward 21, Henry ~ ae gr ty le nog ans 
rt, 2 wood dwell., lo’ x 15’ aud 23’ x 4), flat, Chicago. PUL <<» oo “tab pone aca aed — 
jam & Kussell, builder. B [ st’y dwells oe 4 a t \ 
_ Washington St., 1 Codman P1., Ward 21, Patrick vats 1 aaa 2) at eee npg ta Seema 
*. Sennott, 2 wood dwells. and store, Ju’ x Sy’, tat : C! l \ ' . 
M. Sullivan, buiider. ° : . j surch, 97-103 Am Gra hs ' S , 
> . uw a iu e > saliit is AS ; 
. : 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — P. G. Lamoreaux, two-st’y 
frame saw mill, s w cor. Water St. and Tenth Ave., 
n €; cost, $20,000. 

P. G. Lamoreaux, 3 two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwells., ws First Ave., south, bet, Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third Sts.; cost, $19,500. 

E. B. Cooper, double two-st’y dwells., ws Port- 
land P1., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 
south; cost, $4,000. 

A. J. Finnegan, three-st’y brick store and office- 
building, 312 Hennepin Ave.; cost, $13,000. 

Campbell Bros., two-st’y frame on First Ave., 8.; 
cost, $3,000. 

New York. 

APARTMENT-Hovuses. —On the e 8 of Second Ave., 
from Seventy-sixth to Seventy-seventh St., 8 flats to 
cost $128,000, are to be bailt by Messrs. Higgins & 
Keating. 

On the ns of Sixty-second St., 225’ e of Tenth Ave., 
a five-st’y brown-stone flat, 25’ x 8¥, is to be built 
for Mrs. Kelly, at a cust of about $20,000; from plans 
of Mr. Montrose W. Morris. 

On thes s of Fifty-fifth S5t., 2257 e of Eleventh 
Ave., 5 tive-st’y brick, stone, and terra-cotta double 
tenements, 25’ x 84/ each, are to be built by Mr. C. 
H. Bliss, at acost of about $10,000; from plans of 
Messrs. Thom & Wilson. 

On the ss of One Hundred and Eighteenth St., 90” 
e of Fourth Ave., 2 five-st’y brick and brown-stone 
tenements, 2¥ x 84’ each, are to be built for Mr. H. 
Chenoweth; from plans of Mr. J. C. Burne. 

RESIDENCES.— Un the s w cor. of Fifth Ave. and One 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., 5 or 6 four-st'y 
brown-stone residences are to be built by Mr. Robt. 
Elliot. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Forty-seventh St., = 8, 260% e 
Tenth Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $15,000; owner and builder, Joseph John- 
ston, 475 Second Ave.; architect, Julius Boekell. 

Railroad Ave., es, 190’ 47 n One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth St., one and part two-st’y brick factory, 
tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, George Hey, 331 
Broome St.; architect, Julius Boekel. 

East Forty-jifth St., Nos. 331, 333, and 335, two- 
st’y brick stabie, tin roof; cost, 38,000; owners, Op- 
permann & Muller, 346 East Forty-sixth St.; archi- 
tect, Chas. Stoll. 

Eighth Ave., ws, from One Hundred and Fifth to 
One Hundred and Sixth St., four-st’y brick and stone 
hospital building, slate and tin roof; cost, $190,000; 
owner, New York Cancer Hospital, Jno. E. Parsons, 
President, 208 Madison Ave.; architect, Chas. E. 
Haight. 

First Ave., w s, Forty-first to Forty-second St., 
four-st’y brick factory, tin roof; cost, $35,000; own- 
er, W. L. Cutting, 24 West T wenty-second St.; build- 
ers, Dawson & Archer. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., 18, 150’ w Ninth Ave., 
five-st’y brown-stone front tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$24,000: owner, Wm. B. Pettit, 444 West Thirty- 
fourth St.; architects, A. B. Ogden & Son; built by 
day’s work. 

ALTERATIONS. — East One Hundred and Nineteenth 
St., Nos. 317 and 319, one-st’y brick extension, tin 
roof; cost, $3,500; owner, St. John’s German Evan- 

elic Lutheran Church, on premises; architect, Bart. 

Walther. 

Ninety-second St., 8 8, 200! e Third Ave., raise two 
st’y and internal alterations; cost, $35,000; owner, 
Geo. Ringler & Co., on premises; architect, Charles 
Kinkel. 

South Washington Sq., No. 52, raise one and a half 
st’y, anda four-st’y brick extension, tin roof, arrange 
for flats; cost, $25,000; owner, Wm. S. Maddock, 313 
East One Hundred and Twenty-Third St.; architects, 
Maclay & Davies; builders; Wm. Haigh and James 
H. Banta. 

Bond St., No. 32, raise attic to full st’y, remove 
interior partitions, ete.; cost, $6,000; owner, Chas. 
E. Butler, trustee, by Aug. White, 409 Broadway, 
builders, F. & W. E. Bloodgood, and P. Roberts. 

Broadway, Nos. 503 and 505, put in a passenger 
elevator; cost, $5,000; owner, Joseph F. Loubat, 155 
Fifth Ave.; architect, Jno. B. Snook; builder, not 
selected. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St.,s 8, 50’ w First 
Ave., two-st’y brick extension, tin roof; also raise 
present extension one st’y; cost, $7,000; owner, John 
Dwight, 33 Mt. Morris Ave., and John R. Maurice, 
Maspeth, L. I.; architect, J. W. Davison; builders, 
J. & W. C. Spears, and R. Thompson. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITs. — Forty-three permits have been 
issued since our last report, nine of which are 
for unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those 
worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

M. M. Manney, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
I. Taylor, architect. 

Mrs. Troxler, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Biermann & Ahring, contractors. 

F. Tacke, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,600; G. S. 
Gerber, contractor. 

T. Collins, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,400; C., 
L. Aufderheide, contractor. 

Fred. Gottschalk, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $4,000; G. Meumeister, contractor. 

S. M. Hellmann, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $6,000; A. Beinke & Co., architects; T. G. Gor- 
man, contractor. 

J. Morrison, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,500; 
sublet. 

J. Dwyer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4, 100; 
Gaines, architect; John Dwyer, contractor. 

Washington. 

BUILDING PeRmits.—The following permits have 
been issved since last report, for new buildings 
worth $3,000 or over: — 

H St., bet. Four-and-a-half and Sixth Sts., s w, 
brick dwell., for Patrick Cullimane; Holtzlaw & 
Hepburne, builders; cost, $2,500. 

Seventeenth St., bet. O and P Sts., n w, 3 dwells., 
for C. V. Trott; cost, $11,000, 

7 st., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., n w, 2 
dwells., for W. C. Morrison; cost, $9,400. 

Aliey, bet. M and N Sts., Nineteenth and Twen- 





tieth Sts.,n w, private stable, for C. Heinrich; C. 
A. Didden, architect; cost, 36,000. 

Green St., bet. West and Stoddart Sts., n w, 2 | 
dwells., for Jos. F. Birch; J. J. Fry Sons, architects 
and builders; cost, $8,000. 

Fenton Pl., 13 two-st’y dwells., for C. W. King; | 
cost, $5,200. 

Eleventh St. cor. K St., n w, three-st’y brick dwell., | 
for Weston Flint; T. F. Schneider, architect; cost, 
$17,000. 

Twenty-first St., cor. Mass. Ave.,8 w, three-st’y 
brick dwell., for B. H. Warner; Wm. M. Poindexter, 
architect; cost, $15,000, 

Seventh St.,8 e, 2 dwells., for Jos. Boudren; cost, 
$4,000 

Mass. Ave., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., 
n W, three-st’y dwell., for Chas. A. James; Gray & 
Page, architects; M. M. Magruder, builder; cost, 
$15,000. 

Eighth St., bet. E and D Sts., n w, private stable, 
for E. Burgdorf; cost, $3,000. 

XK St., bet. North Capitol and First Sts., n w, two- 
st’y brick dwell., for P. Ginney; cost, $2,000. 

Alley, rear of Mass. Ave., bet. Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Sts., n w, studio, for KR. Hinckley; R. I 
Heming, architect and builder; cost, $3,000. 

Sixteenth St., cor. K St., 8 w, three-st’y brick 
dwell., for Mrs. Lucy J. Wheeler; Arthur Hooper 
any" architect; Dearing & Johnson, builders; cost, 

4,500. 

C St., bet. First and Second Sts., n e, two-st’y 
dwell., tor Mrs. F. Lenfert; cost, $2,300. 

Twenty-cighth St., » w, two-st’y brick dwell., for 
I. N. Rollins; cost, $5,000. 

Four-and-a-half St., cor. M St., two-st’y building, 
for Jas. Archer; cost, $3,500. 

South Capitol St., bet. K and L Sts., sw, 7 dwells., 
J. H. Grant; cost, $5,000, 
Four-and-a-half St., cor. H Sts., 8 w, 3 dwells., for 

Wm. Buckley; cost, $4,000. 

L St., bet. North Capitol and First Sts., n w, two- 
st’y dwell., for W. F. Nash; cost, $2,000. 

Alley, vet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., and 
M and N Sts., n w, private stable, for J. V. Huck; 
S. T. G. Morsell, architect; cost, $2,500. 

Tokoma Park, county, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,500. 

New York Ave., between Ninth and Tenth sts., 
n wW, three-st’y dwell., for Wm. Hahn; ©. A, Did- 
din, architect; cost, $8,000. 

N St., bet. Fourth and Fifth Sts.,n w, 3 two-st’y 
dwells., for N. T. Haller; cost, $7,000. 





General Notes. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. — Stone church for Univer- 
sity of Virginia, style, early poiuted, cruciform; 
seating capacity, 300; cost, $15,000; Chas. E. Cassell, 
architect, Baltimore. 

KANSAS City, Mo. — Permit to Josiah Kellogg, to 
build a brick business-house, 27’ x 47’ and five stories 
high, at Ninth and Main Sts., adjoining the Times 
building on the north; cost, $12,000. 

Ruopes, lo. — Two-st’y brick building; Foster & 
Liebbe, architects; cost, $7,000. 

St. PAUL, MINN, —E, 8. Esty, two-st’y brick block, 
stores and dwells., 50’ x 120’,8e cor. of Exchange 
and Seventh Sts.; cost, $7,500. 

Wonseca, MINN.—Dwell., for Mr. Miller; cost, $7,000; 
C. A. Dunham, architect, Burlington, Lowa. 

Double house for Dr. J. B. Weller and Mrs. Stone; 
cost, $8,500; architect, Edward L. Woodruff. 

House for A. MacCafferty, Esq.; cost, $3,500; archi- 
tect, Edward L. Woodruff. 

WASHINGTON, Conn. — For Mr. E. S. Barnes, a two- 
st’y and attic dwell., 30’ x 40’, is to be built at a cost 
of $10,000, from designs of Messrs. Rossiter & 
Wright, of New York. 

Parker, Cook & Gowen, one-st’y frame roller 
skating-rink, 65’ x 180/, Summit Ave.; cost, $6,000. 








COMPETITION, 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITIONS.—NEW 
SERIES. 

As the busy season for this year has nearly passed, 
the younger men who have in past years evinced an 
active interest in the little competitions we have held 
from time to time, may be ready to test once more 
their skill in design in competition with their fellows. 
Therefore we take pleasure in inviting their attention 
to the following 





PROGRAMME, 


Most people who live in the country, or in the sub- 
urbs of a large town, and have sufficient means, | 
usually feel obliged to *‘ set up their carriage,” and of | 
course a carriage implies horses, and a building in 
which the entire establishment can be housed. 
Therefore we propose as the subject of the present 
competition a barn such as the dweller in a house 
that has cost $5,000 would consider an appropriate 
adjunct of his establishment; but as this may be some- 
what ambiguous, seeing that some men think more of 
their horses than they do of their families, we will 
say that theproprieties would be best observed if the 
cost of the barn should range between $1,000 and 


,500. 

The barn must furnish accommodation for two 
horses and a cow; the carriage-room must be large 
enough for two wheeled vehicles and a sleigh; and 

roper provision must be made for harness, feed and 

ay, and the stableman must not be overlooked. 
Water and ventilation must also be kept in mind. 

Required:—A perspective drawing of the barn, eleva- 
tions of the sides not shown in the perspective, a plan 
or plans, and a reasonable amount of detail; all to be 
included on a single sheet, 21" x 33/" within the fram- 
ing lines. A short description and the result of a bona 
Jide estimate must also furnished. For the best 
—e designs we will pay equa) prizes of thirty dollars 
eac 


Conditions : — Drawings must be received at the 
office of the American Architect, on or before Satur- 
day, December 20, 18*4. 

The three prize drawings are to remain the property 





of the publishers. 


All designs submitted are subject to publication in 
the American Architect at the pleasure of the editors, 

All designs must be sent in signed only by a motto 
—not a graphic symbol—the name and address of the 
author being sent enclosed in a sealed envelope, en- 
dorsed with a duplicate motto, 

The jury of award will be composed of three archi- 
tects. 





PROPOSALS. 





_ WORK. 
{Near Charleston, W. Va.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 378 ST. PAUL Sr., 
BALTIMORE, MD., October 30, 1884, 

Proposals for ironwork in the foundations of a mov- 
able dam, at Lock No. 6, on the Gréat Kanawha River, 
W. Va., about four miles below Charleston, will be re- 
ceived at the U.S. Engineer Office, Charleston, Ka- 
nawha County, W. Va., until noon of December 
2, 1884, and opened immediately thereafter. 

Blank forms, specitications, and any desired infor- 
mation can be had upon application to Mr. A. M, Scott, 
Assistant Engineer at that office. 

WM. P. CRAIGHILL, 

465 Lt.-Col. of Eng’rs, U.S. Army. 


_ US TERRA-COTTA TILE FOR ROOFS, 
|At Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, 0.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPaRIMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office, un- 
til 2 &. M. on the 22d day of November, 1884, 
for furnishing the porous terra-cotta tiles for the root 
of the custom-house, ete., buildings at Buffalo, N. Y., 
aud Toledo, O., estimated as follows: — 

4,500 superticial feet at Buffalo, N. Y. 13,000 super- 
ficial feet at Toledo, O., in accordance with drawing 
and specification, copies of which and any additional 
information may be had on application at this office, 
or the office of the superintendent at each building. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
cunsidered. H. G. JACOBS, 

465 Acting Supervising Architect. 





——— BOLTS AND STONE, 
{Near Pt. Pleasant, W. Va.) 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFL & | 
CINCINNATI, O., October 23, 1884. | 

Setled proposals in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until noon (local time) on Monday, the 
8th day of December, 1884, for furnishing mate- 
rial and building two ice piers in the Great Kanawha 
River near Point Pleasant, West Va. 

Approximate quantities of material required: — 

204,472 feet B. M., oak timber. 

9,536 lbs. iron drift bolts, 

2,486 cubic yards riprap stone. 

Specifications and blank forms for proposals will be 
furnished on application to this office. proed asking 
specifications should be marked * Official Business” 
on the envelope, WM. E. MERRILL, 

466 Lt.-Col, of Engineers. 


rpunpen 





{At Chicago, IIL} 
UNITED STATES ENGINEUR OF Flt Ey) 
25 HONORE BUILDING, 
CuicaGo, ILL., November &, 1884. j 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 


| this office, until 12 o’clock, noon, Tuesd ty, De- 


cember 9, 1884, for furnishing pine and hemlock 
timber for breakwater construction at Chicago, Ill. 
The total amount required will be about two millions 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand (2,167,000) feet 
B. M., to be delivered between the opening of spring 
navigation and September 1, 1885, 

Parties who are not prepared to furnish the entire 
lot may submit propositions for a portion only, but not 
for less than two cribs. 

For specifications, blanks for proposals, and all in- 
formation, apply at this office. 

WM. H. H. BENYAURD, 

466 Major of Engineers, U.S. A. 
— AND VAULTS, 

{At Washington, D. C.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 23, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2P.M., on the 25th day of November, 1884, fur 
supplying the burglar-proof safes and chests, fire aud 
burglar safes combined, fire-preof safes, fire-proof 
doors, shell safes, and single and double steel-liued 
vault-work required by the Treasury Departinent, 
and as may be ordered during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, in accordance with drawings and specill- 
cation, copies of which and any additional information 
may be had on application at this office, on and after 
November 5, 1884. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered, M. EK, BELL, 

464 Supervising Architect. 


— 








[208 Works. . 
{At St. Louis, Mo.) 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 8th day of November, 1884, {0° 
furnishing and fixing in place complete the cast-iron 
ornamental panels for area railing around the cuswll- 
house and post-office building at St. Louis, Mo., in & 
cordance with drawing and specification, copies of 
which may be seen and Any addititional information 
obtained on application at this office, or the office 0 
the custodian at the building. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not 
considered. M. KE, BELL, 

464 Supervising Architect 
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FOR SALE. 
TEAM DERRICKS., — For sale, at the works of | 
Wm. Struthers & Sons, n w cor. ‘Twenty-fourth | 
and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, two overhead steam 
derricks, with false works and rail. Frames and | 
rippers of Merriman’s patent, including steam engine 
and boiler, with pump; also pulleys and shafting con- | 
nected with saws, Steam crane on end of wharf. All 
the above machinery in very good order. Can be re- 
moved from the premises ou or about the middle of 
January, 1885. Tools and other utensils connected 
with the marble work sincluded. Apply at the office 
of the firm, n w cor. Twenty-fourth and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POPOSALS. 


— AND BRICK WORK. 
[At Dallas, Tex.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, | 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, ised, J | 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until | 
2. M., on the 18th day of November, 1884, 
for all the labor and materials, stone, brick, mortar, 
etc., and building complete the basement and area 
walls of the court-house, post-office, etc., building at 
Dallas, Texas, in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which and any additional informa- 
tion may be had on application at this office, or the | 
office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after time of opening, will not be con- 
sidered. M. E. BELL, 

464 Supervising Architect. | 


} 
} 
| 





N ARBLE TILING. | 
[At Kansas City, Mo.) | 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1884. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o'clock, P. M.,on the 22d of November, 1884, | 
for furnishing and laying all the marble tiling re- 
juired in the custom-house and post-office building at 
ansas City, Mo., in accordance with the drawings | 
and specification, copies of which and any addi- 
tional information may be obtained ou application at | 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. | 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be | 
M. E. 


((OURT-HOUSE FRONT. 


| Clerk’s Office, or at the office of 


PROPOSALS. 
hy Y-HALL, 
[At Richmond, Va.} 

CITY ENGINEER'S OFFICE, ) 
RICHMOND, VA., October 15, 1884. § 

Sealed proposals are invited until December Ist, 
at 12 o'clock, M., for building a new city-hall at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Drawings, specifications, and printed forms can be 
seen at this office. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings reserves 


' the right to reject any and all bids. 


For further information apply to the undersigned. 
466 W. E, CUTSHAW, City Engineer. 
— AND BRICK WORK. 
‘N |At Jefferson City, Mo.} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
*..M., on the 18th day of November, 1884, for 
all the labor and material, stone, brick, mortar, ete., 
and building complete the basement walls of the 


€ 


| court-house, post-office, ete., building at Jefferson 


City, Mo., in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which and any additional information 
may be had on application at this office, or the office 
of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 


those received after the time of opening, will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 
iG4 Supervising Architect. 


[At Woodstock, Va.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of the County Court of Shenandoah County, un- 


| til Monday, November 24, 1884, 10 o’clock, A.M., 


for furnishing the materials and performing the nec- 
essary labor for the erection of a court-bouse front at 


| Woodstock, Va. 


The building to be of brick, with stone facing, 40’ x 
75’, two-st’y, with mansard roof and tower, with the 
clerk's offices (Circuit aud County) on the lower floor 
fire-proof. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the County 
T. F. Schneider, Ar- 
chitect, 933 F St.,n w Washington, D. C. 

Each bid must state the time required for the com- 
pletion of the building, and a proper bond will also be 
required of the person who is awarded the contract. 

The Board of Supervisors reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids. 


considered. EK. BELL, By order of the Board. L. S. WALKER, 
464 Supervising Architect. 464 Clerk Board Supervisors Shen. Co, Va. 
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MANENT 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parts of the country, are particularly invited to make 
this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended 
to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 
Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in eare of this establishment. 
HENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. T. S. HUTCHKISS, Manager, 
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This Lllustration 
represents two of 
ale our patterns of 
ovals t Composite lron- 
| Railings. The up- 
right, as well as 
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the parallel bars, 
are continuous, 
and are joined by 
rnaments of 
chilled iron which are poured on, making a perfect 
panel without a joint. We have over one hundred dif- 
ferent designs in this style of work and our prices are 
as low as the same quality of work in wrought or cast 
iron, but our Composite process is better than either. 
Gates and window-guards made in this way are the 
best in the world. We also make all kinds of iron- 
work from architects’ designs. 
COMPOSITE IRON WORKS CO., 
83 Reade St., New York. 
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FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. : 
DAUCHY & CO., = || 


; | 
ty 

ees = ATT 

i 


126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), 2 1!!!iI| 
CHICAGO, ILL. Ross Patent 


Light. 
UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— or — 


Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 

Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, Mass. 


W.JOHNS 
ASRESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and eco- 
nomical paints ever made for structural purposes. 
Samples of colors and Descriptive Price List free 
by mail. 
From 











imerican Agriculturist, November 1880. 
“We can gladly refer the reader to our rec- 

ommendations of this firm and its paints in the 

past.”’ 

Send for Copy of our Pamphlet, 


““STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


with illustrations of prominent butldings and other 
structures painted with our paints 


Roof, Car, and Bridge Paints. 
In seven colors. Are especially adapted for out-build- 
ings, barns, fences, and for iron and rough 
woodwork. 


STRICTLY PURE COLORS 


For the use of Artists, Decorators, and Painters. Are 
ground in refined Calcutta Linseed Oil, to a fineness 
not excelled by the best imported artist or “ tube”’ 
colors to which they are fully equal in depth 
and brilliancy of color. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The best in the market. 


Suitable for steep or flat 
roofs in all climates. 


Easily applied by any one. 
ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


For interlining frame buildings, floors, etc. It is wind, 
dust, and strictly fire-proof. 
Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Manufacturing Company, 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid 
Paints, Roofing, Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Piston and Packing, Millboard, Fire-Proof 
Paints, Cements, Coatings, etc. 





Peasant 


Fean-Francois Millet: 
and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA DF Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIBR. With a portrait of Millet, and 


numerous illustrations from his works. Square oo- 


tavo. Price, $3. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 





211 TREMONT ST., BosvoN, Mass, 
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THE SIEMENS 
Regenerative Gas-Lamp, 


FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING. 


The Cheapest, Best 
and Most Brilliant 


of all Gas-Lights. 














Superior to the 
Electric Light in 
i ECONOMY, BEAUTY AND STEADINESS. 
nyt = } i Particular attention is called to the Excellent Venti- 


ma j,: lation afforded by our system of Illuminating. 


The Siemens Regenerative Gas-Lamp Co., 
Sole Makers for the UNITED STATES, 
819 and 82! Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 








TWO MONTHS FREE. 














New Subscribers who pay their Subscription ($6.00) 
for 1885, in full, before December 25, 1884, will re- 


ceive, gratis, the nine issues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 





CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To compete for ‘the 


3 Cash Prizes 
ie 


We offer for the largest lists of New Subscribers 








a American Architect and Building News. 
I $500. — $150. — $100 


Send for Circulars, etc., to 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 


MANUFAC 


TURERS OF 


(40 YEARS EXPERIE}) 


94 Beekman St., N. Y, 


BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. 


NCE.) 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


This school offers a four years’ scientitic and profes- 
sional ———' for Chemists, Metallurgists Civil, Me- 
lining Engineers, Architects, Teachers 


chanical and 
of Science and Manufacturers. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


ry scientific and mathe 
matical studies, the study of architectural history, and 


Embraces, besides the 





the constant practice of original design. 


Special students in Architecture are received into a 


two years’ special course. 
F. A. WALKER, Pres’t. 


Prof. R. H. RICHARDS. See 


Gilded wit 


Baldwin. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
For co “? of the Register, giving full 


examinations. 
information, address t 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA. N. ¥ 


Successor to V. W. 


aus. ( 


Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 


Successor to Ch 





“-UPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES. 


h Pure Gold. 





THE LARGEST 
IN THE UR 


—- STATES 


(Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


(> Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman St., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS 


STABLE FITTINGS. 











or, The Experiences of 
and out of Season, 
Mrs. JANE G. 


J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 


Nantucket Scraps; 


AUSTIN. 1. vol 


an Off-Islander, in Season 
among a Passing People. By 


l6mo, $1.50 


Tremout St., Boston. 





RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO 





MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


234 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
#§ 84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















































Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in use. Etsablished, 1849. Same address as for twenty years past, Send for Circular. 
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N. Y. Coal Tar Chemical Co., New York..... x | UAS-Sroves. MANTELS. STATUARY (BRONZE). 
Capratives. Goodwin Gas-Stove Co., Phila ............ vu Henry Dibblee, Chicago sooeatadte cna National Fine Art Foundry, New York. xvi 
.&J. Sloane, New York.. sesceceeseesl | GLASS Roorisd Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia... viii | Stone ( BurLpre). 
commune. Arthur E. Rendle, New York..........-..+++- 1 MaRsis Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind xv 
James Brand, New York...... ....xvili | GLASS (STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL ) Carranza & Co., New York xv M. H. St. John, New York vit 
Brooks, Shoobri: , & Co., New York. peeveen iv James Baker & Son, New York...... . » okt md. Mosaics Malone & Co., Cincinnati, O xv 
Gabriel & Schall, w York Geo. R. Clarke & Co.. Boston.. i J. Pasquali & C, Aeschlimann, New York. ..iil Ohio Building Stone Co., Cleveland ‘ 
Johnson & Wilson, New York.. esos Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati... it Stillman & Nicoll, Boston, Mass.. ‘ «ix G. P. Sherwood, New York xv 
Sinclair & Babson, New York, N. Y...... xviti George Drake, Cleveland, O..... «esseeeclll | MARBLE-WORKERS. Wm. Struthers & Sons, Philadelphia 
Standard Cement Co., Hartford, Conn....xviii Otto Falck & Co., New York.. neat A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York il Thomlinson & Reed, Chicage xv 
CHAIR-SEATING . Friederichs & Staffin, Detroit, Mich.. - lil Robert C. Fisher, New York ; eeeeeeed | STOP-COck 
Baker, Pratt & Co., New Yorkand Falls. ix Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila. eosceccpeeeeeelll | METAL-WORK (ART), Thos. Kelly & Bros., Chicago, I x1 
Harwood Chair Seat Co., Boston.. SN R. 8. Groves & Steil Philadelphia. li Joseph Neumann, Philadelpbia.. «ese Xvi | STE BET L IGHTING 
CLocns ror Pugiic BUILDINGS. H. Edgar Hartwell, New York. iti Tahanto M'f’g Co., Boston........ onal Globe Gas-Light Co., Bost« vi 
E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., Boston......xvi Beller & Co., Boston... ......0.06+ — Mpa Vonanee. TERRA-COTTA 
Seth Thomas, Thomaston, Conn............ xvi farshail & Bros., Alle gheny, Pa. - + iti & R. Lamb, New York cesdadecccscasccuelll Baltimore Terra-Cotta Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Conpvuctors (WarTer). Mixanat WooL. : tta Co 


Austin, Obdyke & Ce.. Philadelphia. . 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston.. 
Solderiess Standing-Seam Conductor 





Allegheny, Pa.. woe 

CONTRACTING. Flynt Building & Construe- 

tion Co., Palmer, Mass................. 
CoPpreRsMiTHs AND Metal Wonnens. 

G. L. Swett & Co., Boston................000. Vv 
Copyine-Press. 

Geo. A. Ohl, Newark. N.J........ccccceececees v 
Cornices (GALVANIZED IRON). 

Meeker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo...............4. xv | 
CovERING ( BOILER). | 

Shields & Brown, Chicago ..................+ vi | 
CyrPeess-LUMBER. 

A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston.......... xvi 
DECORATIVE LEATHER. 

Walker & Thompson, New York............. iii 

C. R. Yandell & Co., New York............ ...i 
ORCORATORS. 

Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., New York......... ii 


Otto Gaertner, New York............. cowoken 
Haskins, Chicago F ° 
L.. Haberstroh & Son, Boston.. 
G. SOMONE MEE isccncacesccsccece ges 
La Farge Decorative Art Co., New Yor 
Donald McDonald, Boston 
W.J. McPherson, Boston .... ee 
Frank Hill Smith, Boston................ - iv 
ELevaTors, Etc. 
Clem & Morse, Philadelphia 
Crane, New York & Chicago.. ..... . 











E. E, MeCalvey, Philadelphia 
Otis Brothers & Co., eo York.. 
J. W. Reedy, Chicago... ........ 
Stokes & Parrish, Philadel hia 
Sulzer & Vogt, Louisville, Ky... 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston. .. 
©. Wile, Boston ........ccsscccese 
txGines (CaLonic Pumpine). 


Delamater Iron Works, New York........... x 
ENGINES (Cem. | 
schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia......x | 


John Matthews, New York... iv 
— g & Miles, Chicago " 
cPherson, Boston. 
Donald MacDonald, Boston. 
Redding. Baird & Co., Boston. 
Samuel West, Boston. semees 
W. C. Young, Phila , Pa. Sad Snwsoes 
GRATES, ETC. 
J.8. Conover & Co., New York..........-.++Xx 
Henry Dibblee, Chicago a 
Thos. Dixon & Sons, Phila. 
Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O. 
W. H. Harrison & Bro., Philadelphia.. 
W. Jackson & Son, New York...... ee 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York.. 
Wm. H. Jackson, New York............ 
Murdock Parlor Grate Co.,Boston...... act 
Open Stove Ventilating Co., New York... .vii 
HARDWARE. 








Burditt & Williams, Boston...........06.-e000 v 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimere............ 1 

Boynton Furnace Co., New York.. 


Geo. F. Gelbach, Phila............+.+ 
Richardson & Boynton Cx 
HEATING APPARATUS (STEAM). 
Peter Backus, New York... . 















T. H. Brooks, Cleveland. -iv 
John Davis & Co., hicago. ll én vin 
Detroit Steam Radiator Co. . De troit, Vii 
Holland & Thompson, Troy, N. Y............ vi 
vewell Universal Mili Co. New York......vui 
Rutzler & Blake, New York City iii 
H. B. Smith Co., New Yor vii 
James P. Wood & Co., P’ hilade Iphia bon auedenge 1] 
HeLioTyPe Process. 
Heliotype Printing Company, Boston..... ...x 
Hinegs. W. Robinson, New York........X¥ 


HinoEs (SPRING). 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx 
INSURANCE. 
American Fire Ins. Co.. = 
Continental Insurance Go.. New York.. 
Hanover Fire Ins.Co 
Insurance Co. of North America, Phila p 
United States Mutual Ins. Co., New York..... v 








U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., New York 
memean BLACK. 

Henry D. Dupee, Boston............. . xvi 
MORTAR COLORS. 

American Soapstone Finish Co., Providence, 


Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia... weel¥ 
OLLs 

Robert Colgate & Co., New York..............¥ 

AINT 

‘ties ard Fleming, New York.................-% 
PHOTOGRAPAS 

Soule Photograph Co., Boston. akwdedtens> alle 

. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ml........ eendevesced 
Pipe-CovERING 

The Chalmers-Spence Co., New York........vi 


Pumps (STEAM) 

Geo F. Blake a ars Co, Boston and New 

PRE cpcmncghedonegnseasen<ssccrees-ss 

H. R. Worthington, New York a 4 canon 
RADIATOR (STEAM) 

Detroit Steam-Radiator Co., Detroft, Mich....vii 
REFLECTORS. 

Be Be Wes FIOW BOG nce ccccccce coccecce.. Will 
REGISTERS. 

Tuttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and 

Boston...... - en nenpenacsoul 

RooFine MATERIA “8. 


» Anglo-American Roofing Co., New York.....x 








Eureka Slate Co., Poultney, Vt .xiv 

Granite Roofing Co., Phila......... xiv 

N. & G. Taylor. 0 Mer SE ooeXi¥ 

N. E. Felt Roofin; Oh, BESO a 05s cccccceesEl¥ 

H. F. Watson, Erie, Pa... ee 
ROOFERS. 

John Farquhar's Sons.. san acenenelll 

Knisely & Miller. Chicago, Ml oecoslte 
Rves. H. A. Hartley & Co., Boston. vi 
SANITARY SUPPLIES 

Myers Sanitary Depot. New York. i wil 

Wm. Powell, Cincinnati..... caesnsonnln 
Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, Mass....... xvi 
SAs8H-CHAINS. 

Thomas Morton, New Yo — 


Smith & Egge M'f'gCo., Bria zeport, Conn. ..xx 


| w \SH-Tt 


3oston Terra . 
T rN 
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Indianape plis Terra-Cotta Co In d pol is 
H. A. Lewis, Boston 


Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. 





Young O. Wilson & Son, Baltimore, Md 


TILEs 
American Encaustic 
T. Aspinwall & Son, 
Alfred Boote, New York.... 
New York 














w, Chelsea, Mass 
Miller & Coates, New York 2 
Fernando Miranda, New York... 
Sharpiess & Watts. Philadelphia 
U. 8. Encaustic Tile Co., Indianapolis. . 
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Cooper, Jones & Cadbury. Phila 
E. Cudell, Cleveland, UO 
VALVES AND PACKING 
Jenkine Brothers New Y« ork 
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JILL Mott Iron Works. New York 
WATER COLORS. 
J. Marsching & Co 
WATER-PROOFING 
Theodore Hunt, St. Lous, Mo 
Wire LATHING, ETC. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co . Clinton, Mass 
Woop TURNING 
N. ¥. Wood Turning Co 
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-SOAPSTONE FINISH. 
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Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTON E 
P.O. BOX 35, 


FINISH COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





footing Qaterials. 


sew exatrasn | STORY & WILBUR, 
A F lt R fi * Fo merly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
pans e 00 ng 0, EMPORIUM FOR 


eeTABLI SHR 
ns KOOT\NG SLAILS 


- — in New England 
(aputaL. - $ 60000 ebrner st iam. We have the entire production of 


Levi LWitiourr, Pree. MERRILL’S 


Yibafines Trower. BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dar@ Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 


; : WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
129 and 131 South Clinton St.; Chicago, | svTak PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 


(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Slate, Tin & Iron Roofers. Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 


ment, Kozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 
a MANUFACTURERS OF RED SLATES. 
= Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
Salil} GALVANIZED IRON {ai grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
CORNICES. ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 
Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 
Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 





Inventors and only Manufac 
turers of the Celebrated 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 

















THE HAYES 
PATENT 


SKYLIGHTS. ¢ 
CORRUGATED IRON 
FOR ROOFING, &c. 


Tustin’ s Corrugated 
Expanding Conductor Pipe. 


























Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





KUREKA SLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


‘THE ONLY PURE: 
UNFADING GREEN 





ROOFING SLATE. 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 
Send for Price List. 





GRANITE ROOFING. 
(PATENTED.) 

For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and cheap. Best roof for lron-works. 
Acids and sulphur have noeffect on it. Send for circu 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING CoO., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa- 
per, ete. Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and Sample book furnished upon application. low 
est rates of freight to all points 





Hivery Architect and Builder 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 


Should drop a postal card to 


IN. COG. DTA faiwOR CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


and receive their circular on 
“DO YOU GET WHAT YOU SPECIFY ?” 


The information contained is useful and of the utmost importance 
to Architects in drawing up their specifications and to 
Builders in contracting for Roofing Materials. 


Sent free to any address. 








TWO MONTHS FREE 


New Subscribers who pay their 
Subscription ($6.00) for 1885, in 
full, before December 25, 1884, 
will receive, gratis, the nine is- 
sues for Nov. and Dec. 1884. 





Parisian Art and Artists, 


By Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 8vo, $3. Profusely illus- 
trated. 
‘Very delightful reading’ the N. Y. Mail and 
Express calls it 
“ Avery bright book.” —Boston Advertiser. 
** Very pleasant reading.” — Phila. Press. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, & CO 211 Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 









Pas 


| ROCK QUARRIER 


ae 





CUTS STONE AS IT LIES, NATURAL IN 
THE EARTH, TO ANY SIZE WANTED. 


Saves waste of Stone, handling waste, and powder. Cuts 32 inches deep, 150 feet 
length according to hardness of rock. Cuts and finishes the block as 
it lies natural in the earth. 


NORIK PEACH BULIOM ROOTING SLATES: 


Warranted superior in quality. Color, blue-black, never fades. Does not drop from 
the nail. 


JOHN CRUMP, 4 So. Broad St. Philadelphia. 
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FronWork. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


AND 


GIRDERS, 





at CENTRE ST.. NEW YORK. 





McHOSH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Lron Stairs. All kinds of 
Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 
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withers The FRED J. MEYERS. MANUF'G CO,, 
SIU 7 rought-Iron Fences,) 





Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. 
BANK AND OFFICE 


ALSO WIRE 
Wire Window-Guards, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORK. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No, 338, 
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Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Covington, Ky. 








UNION FOUNDRY, 


AND PULLMAN CAR-WHEEL WORKS. 
Architectural Iron- Work a Specialty. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. Corre spondence solicited and 
prices given on al] classes of Lron-Work. 
Established 1852. Office, 164 Dearborn 8St., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres’t., CHICAGO, 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Lron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wroughit-lron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
es Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Lamp-Posts, 


Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right ot 
left. All sizes. megs or dou- 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 
Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole A at, 
79 Chambers St.. New Yor' 








THE SNEAD & CO. 


IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Structural and Ornamental Iron Work. 


Iron Buildings, Store Fronts, 
Iron Roofs, Riveted Girders, 


Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Sidewalk-lights, Blacksmithing 





Contracts taken in any part of the country 








STLOUIS 





FURNISHED & 


APPLICATION N 











NORTHROP’S 


PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp am 
burn as wood. 


NORTHROP’S PAT, CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 


Over 3,500,000 square feet used in the past ten 
years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Is never out of repair. Address, 


A. NortTurop & Co., 97 ist AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA.” 





J. CG. & T. DIMOND, | 
Architectural Iron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, ete., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 








THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof -Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. Hov DL ETTE & Co, 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Lron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. } OFFICE : $ 201 BROADWAY, 

C, HEWLETT. § New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 


PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Bolled and Drawn Stes daad sau, w cv seet Longin 
Grnamental kron Werks. 
or & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 42d 8TS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


















; sani 
Brioce Raitincs 
JAIL AND Bank WorK 
Gritts, ANDIRONS 
; SxHuTters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, "Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


Special facilities for the manufacture of POBOED 
and PLANED Wrought Iron Work for Interior Decor 
rations Send for Catalogues 
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‘NATIONAL 
\ Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 


for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de- 
signs furnished for special subjects. 


Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
Bronze. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. 
114 Tremont St., 2 Maiden Lane, New York 


JOSEPH NEUMANN, 





Boston. 





ye 


sty retical iAittiicatin nica tel sil 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
i * Eleventh and Race Streets, 
i. 4 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bs Manufacturer of 
Hel ftleled tHork 
Bronze (¢ Front Doors 
Window Railing 
Brass Ra g r Banks 
B Lamps for Churches. 
Brass Work for Chureh Altars 
M a = s 


Estimates cheerfully 








e : JUST PUBLISHED. 

a 

ts 1884 — Fall Catalogue — 1884 

| a Of Books on 
a Architecture, Building, Carpentry, 
ty Painting and Decoration. 

i: NOW READY. 

jf }:. New Catalogue of Drawing Instruments, Draw 
ch ing Papers, Architect’s and Engineer’s Materi- 
a als. Either or both of these Catalogues will be s«nt 


free to those mentioning this paper. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 


PUBLISHER, 
NEW YORK, 6 ASTOR PLACE. 


Pw 
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= Architects, Buil 


favor on 


ders, and others will confer a 


the Publishers by mentioning “ The 


American Architect and Buiiding News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 


parties advertising in these columns. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY) 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
, &. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 
Address 


H. McSHANE and c0., 


Baltimore, - - 


GEO. F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
-|Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


44 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


GY PRESS 22 


LUMBE aaeinenin 
WOOD WORKING 


MACHINERY. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
patos, « Copper and Tin for Churches 
“ia, Fire Alarme,Farms,ete, FULLY 
WARE ANTE). Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 












Md, 





95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Of .all Descriptions. 
Dimension Shingles of Cypress. 


Enquiries from Architects and Builders 
solicited 





FOR 


CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET,CARRIAGE, 
SASH, DOOR, AND 
BLIND MAKERS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SCOSHULER oF 
> en 


COODELL & WATERS, 31st and Chestnut Sts. 


Sanitarp Supplies. 





~ Ax The Zane Patent ae Water-Closet, 





Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
The attention of the public is called to our new and cold water. 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 


Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 
for hot and cold water. 


will work equally as well with either street or tank 
pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
valve does not close until the bow] is filled with water. 


All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Self-closing and adjustable 
Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 


FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 





JOSEPH ZANE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Aanitary Supplies. 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


Imperial Porcelain Baths, Wash-Tubs, Sinks, ete. 

















“IMPERIAL” WASH-TUBS.—No Covers. 


The above illustration shows the “ Imperial ” Porcelain Wash-Tubs set up without covers, and with Faucets over top, which is now considered the most ap- 
proved style of fitting up these Tubs, as it not only gives more room inside, but admits of a much better arrangement of the supply-pipes, getting them over the 
Tubs, instead of behind, where they can be readily got at in case of leak or necessary repairs. A sliding cover can also be made for Tubs put up in above manner if 


desired, although we should very much prefer them just as shown, i. e. showing the 


autiful clean porcelain surface. 


In calling the attention of Architects, Plumbers and others to these Tubs, it is probably enough to say that they are in material and fin- 
ish in all respects the same as our “Imperial” Porcelain Bath-Tubs, being perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze 


which is simply perfect and unapproached by anything of the kind yet made. 


goods, before specifying or purchasing any other kind. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS WITH PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with water attached and may be seen at our Warerooms, 88 and 90 Beekman Street. 


They should be seen by all who are in the market for such 





Bennor Syphon Trap. 





Absolute seal under 
all Circumstances. 


Self Cleansing. 


Bath-Tub Traps 
on same principle 
with cap above 
floor. 


nine | JONES 
CADBURY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Price-List. 





E WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
NIT F.E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas . uw» 
and Backwater Trap 
— FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath 
and Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0 








POWELL'S PATENT “STAR” 
Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoppers: 
“ : 


\ 









52 and 54 PLUM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Manuf’d by WM. PowELL & Cx 






No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers every where. 





THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 

effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates in it the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, ©. 


The Kelly Stop & Waste Cock 


to prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing, and con- 
trol the water-supply 












Apparatus 
Closets or 


Send for Catalogue. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 


r 75 Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 
N. ¥. Depot: RENTON BROS., 105 East Ninth St. 


The Sanitary News. 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Sanitary 
Science, 








Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





European Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 


In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3.00 


Advertising : $2.00 an inch. 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Sailt-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior og gh the pipe 
manufactured Company 


acquired solely by this Company’s 
efforts to make the best article 
offered to the public. Be sure to 
order the Stan 
pipe which has made the reputation 





Agencies for the sale of our Akron 


ay Agents, FISKE & COLEMAN, G2 Congress Street, boston, Mass. 2h" arma 





For further information address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio. 


“ The Best is the Cheapest ” 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 


Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
City Engineer, 


Mr. J. W. AD. 
AA... SS Y 


Mr. J. HERBERT SHEDD, 
Late Chief + Providence Water 
Works. RI. 








# Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jn. 
Newport 


Mr.W.H. BRADLEY, 
Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass 
Mees.W.8.& ALF’D EGERTON, 
een wantin 


W. W. WILSON, 


Y, 





Building Stones. 
THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 
Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 


Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCE STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford Ind. 


seo 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 
Owsar and {aye 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 
































{ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL [iy 


Pressed Brick. 











Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Con e. 
IMPORTED BY 


i JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 — Street, — York, 
OLE IMPORTEKS 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 
OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 


VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 


IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 
MENT BLACK. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 
STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 

Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 
Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 

















FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, —Seoten.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 

G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 
TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 

PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 


Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, ana 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. 
xtra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK. Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
r to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Canale & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ 


MEXICAN ONYX. 
C. CARRANZA & CO, 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for the Quarrying Co., 
“LA SORPRESA,” of Tehuacan. 


Winckelmann’s History of Ar 
ctent Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. Lopc™. 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00, 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, softy, somplete: 
1T 18.” —Herder. 

J.R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 
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Fire-proof Building. 
‘THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 





Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles| |g 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. y 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 


Patented April 16, 1878, 
and March 6, 1883. 





1 Zz Z 
All forms of constructive Lron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Farring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FIRE-PROOF MATERIALS 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Rosst, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 

i” Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 49 








Gro, M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. Jonnson, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


“ FOR THE INTERIOR 
Plage CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLOw, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE Orrawa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Bwiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 










~~~ 





LEONARD F, BECKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. 


Establishe 1873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF. BUILDING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, ete. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES E. STREAT, Sec’y. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


nines HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of — 
Hire - Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, ete., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
_Office Room 60, Drexel ~~ 7. Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82), 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proof Material for the 
protection of buildings. Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 














The above cut shows the method of apply- Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 
ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, ete. the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
SRE EG FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
if ww Patented August 8, 1882. 
eal 
Y ae! 


Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
e) )Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire, 
band 


















| Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
== JOHN J. SCHILLINCER,' 420 East' 92d Street, NEW YORK, 





Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Manufacturers of 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
"Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 

















PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 


Works: } City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & ( a0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 
Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, an 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 


YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 
Pressed Brick. 
Office, 1 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WATER-PROOFING 


FOR WALLS 


Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre- 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 
the gee me Can be proved reliable. State-rights 
for under the patent. For ful particulars yte 




















THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. 


(NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT), 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) 
NEW YORK. 


Olseeieteeeese 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 


Late 





PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL rox 


NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


Ba sy { iiiisis isan Self-Coiling, STEEL SH UTTER Fire & Burg. 

Hl Revolving lar Proof, 

plab db A ae Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Glark’s Patent 
mS Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York. 
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PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


{' y <*> Ae) x 
| &:) ‘ 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 31 East 17th Street, 














HAVE NO OTHER WARFROOMS 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
l| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 





Manufacturers of 








4 q : ¥y¥ 7 yt 
Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile a4 A Le iH 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


tO eet ie evmatuctaen ce’ CMY | 1 The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING GO., STAMFORD, CONN, 
6 e St., New York. Ev N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick.| | So."Pecs.5ty st°"boston. 


OCKS. 


ADDRESS: 





64 Lake St., Chicago. 








Designs and estimates on spplication. Established 1867. 



















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


I NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
DECECO 


TRENTON,N.J. 

























Siphon 
‘ Water- 
ROLLED IRON BEAMS 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. Closet 
ca COOPER. HEWITT & CO. L es 
NEW YORK. - 
AMERICAN AND GEM senshinedl goo 
SPRING HINGES. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, ~ 
Bronze, Brass & Iron, 94 Beekman St., New York. 





In Various Styles, 


and SUPERIOR 
Finish. [ESTABLISHED 1865.]} 


Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


ROOF CRESTINC, 
Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. 
J. E. BOLLES & CO., 


Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
Send for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. 





Send for Catalogue. 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., Ga 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 















MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economica! article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 

lied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
p State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. : 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel uilding, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, aud Patent Office, Washington, I). C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


all parts of the United States 


»SAYLOR CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Li Street, New York. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y¥. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for [nstito- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 


ID iis cde coches eB Giese nts $1,750,137.81 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

NN inticsble detec tedees cadens 25,682.88 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 430,324.04 
Capital paid in in Cash............. 1,000,000.00 
Nr ea 1,661,797.28 


Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1884...$4,867,942.01 
CYRUS PECK, SEcRETARY, 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Presipes'. 
Agencies throughout the United States 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work 
Special Attention given to any work required by 
Architects, such as staking out lots, set(ing 
batters for buildings. giving lines and 
ades for buildings, streets, , 
drives, and drains. Excavation and filling measure 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A 


Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Til 


of every description and make, including new ®”° 
original desi solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-room 
in America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 











Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Canada 
Send for New Descriptive Famphict 


RO West 23d Street, - New Yor 





